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Tue Tories, to do them justice, die hard. They are indefatigable, 
unscrupulous, and united. Their whole force comes into action, 
and advances or retires in ready obedience to the word of com- 
mand. Even where they have no legs to stand on, they fire away 
upon their stumps; well knowing that the next best thing to gaining 
a victory, is to annoy the adversary. Throughout the country 
they have put forward candidates in opposition to the Reformers, 
‘and must have spent vast sums of money for the sake of keeping 
the Liberals in hot water. It is indeed a neck-or-nothing affair 
with them. They will probably never again engage the Re. 
formers on such advantageous terms; and defeat now must be all 
but irretrievable. And yet most assuredly they will be defeated. 
Making every allowance for open foes and false friends, the Re- 
formers will still be the majority in the new Parliament. 

Nearly five hundred Members are now returned, nd they give 
2. decided advantage to the Anti-Tories. The Scottish and Irish 
elections, the results of which will be known in the course of a few 
days, will certainly add to the already ascertained majority. 
The reelection of Mr. Hume with Mr. Byna, in defiance of the 
Tory Aristocracy, and the influence of Government most actively 
exerted against him in every possible way, direct and indirect, 
completes the triumph of Reform in the Metropolitan districts. 
Twenty Liberals, and not one Ministerialist, represent the two 
millions of Middlesex, London, and its adjacent boroughs. The 
moral effect of this noble demonstration of hatred to Tory prin- 
ciples must penetrate deeply. It will be felt in the Cabinet, and 
on the Throne, though Red Tapists and desperadoes in politics 
may¢hoose to sneer at such evidence of national indignation. 

From all parts of the country there are complaints of the 
bribery and intimidation practised on the voters. Alderman Woop 
stated on the hustings in the City, that he knew that money had 
been given by the Tories to householders and Liverymen to vote 
against the four Reformers. At Edinburgh, Mr. ABeRcRoMBY 
expressly asserts that the voters had been menaced. At Worces- 
ter, the return of the Tory will probably be set aside from the same 
cause. The Tory Members for Hull, Yarmouth, Maidstone, and 
Ipswich, are unsteady in their seats, and threatened with petitions. 
We trust that all this will not evaporate in mere talk; that 
the facts will be ascertained, and put in order for proof 
before Committees of the House. It should be remembered 
that the House of Commons is competent to inquire into the 
truth of these allegations, even although no petitions against the 
returns should be presented. For example—in no borough has 
the bribing, intimidation, and debeuching of electors, been more 
gross thanin Hull. The facts should be collected and the evidence 
digested by some public-spirited individuals in that town. This 
being accomplished, what is there to prevent Mr. Hurr from 
moving for a Committee to hear and report upon the evidence so 
prepared? Ifthe Committee be granted—and we will not think so 
vilely of the new House as to anticipate a refusal—let the wit- 
nesses be brought up from the country at the public expense. -It 
1g an inquiry in which the public is interested more than any indi- 
vidual, and therefore the means of carrying it on should be made 
good by the nation. Of course the House must be satisfied of the 
Serious nature of the case before the investigation is authorized: 
but the Positive statements of such a man as Mr. Hurr would 
justify _preliminary proceedings. If the allegations of bribery 
and intimidation are borne out by the evidence, then the election 
Should be declared void; and perhaps, if the flagrancy and extent 





of the offences proved should appear to warrant a measure of that 
severity, the issuing of the writs ought to be suspended. Weare 
aware of the want of a proper tribunal to try cases of bribery and 
illegal interference inelections; but the mode of proceeding we 
have suggested seems as simple and feasible as the present regu- 
lations will admit. Besides, it is by no means so costly as that of 
petitioning against the return in the usual way. 





The session of the American Congress was opened on the Ist of 
December, with a message from President Jackson. This docu-- 
ment is more than usually long even foran American state paper, 
and occupies six closely-printed columns of the Times. The more 
important and interesting topics are, however, confined to three,— 
the Bank; the differences with France ; and the important dispute 
as to the right of Congress to vote the national funds for internal 
improvements in the separate States. 

The President assumes the tone of a victor when speaking of 
the Bank, whose destruction he has doomed. He recapitulates 
some of its old offences, and brings forward a new and very se- 
rious one. It will be recollected that the Secretary of the Treasury 
drew a bill on the French Government for the first instalment of 
the Indemnity-money; but as the Chambers refused to fulfil the 
treaty by the terms of which the payment was due, the bill was 
protested and returned. The Bank was the agent of the Govern- 
ment in this transaction; and notwithstanding it held a con-" 
siderable amount of the public money in deposit, claimed damages 
and interest on this bill, which the authorities at Washington re- 
fused to pay. The course the Bank then took is thus described in 
the Message— . 

“ To the needless distresses brought on the country during the last session of 
Congress, has been added the open seizure of the dividends on the public stock, 
to the amount of 170,041 dollars, under pretence of paying damages, costs, and 
interest upon the protested French bill. This sum constituted a portion of the 
estimated revenues for the year 1834, upon which the appropriations made by 
Congress were based. It would as soon have been expected that our collectors 
would seize on the customs, or the receivers of our land offices on the monies 
arising from the sale of public Jands, under pretences cf claims against the 
United States, as the Bank would have retained the dividends. Indeed, if the 
principle be established that any one who chooses to set up a claim against the 
United States may, without authority of law, seize on the public property or 
money wherever he can find it, to pay the claim, there will remain no assurance 
that our revenue will reach the Treasury, or that it will be applied after the 
appropriation to the purposes designated in the law. The paymasters of our 
army, and the pursers of our navy, may, under like pretences, apply to their 
own use monies appropriated to set in motion the public force, and in time of 
war leave the country without defence. This measure resorted to by the Bank 
is disorganizing and revolutionary ; and if generally resorted to by private citi- 
zens in like cases, would fill the land with anarchy and violence. It is a con~ 
stitutional provision, that ‘no money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.’ The palpable object of this pro- 
vision is to prevent the expenditure of the public money for any purpose what- 
soever which shall not have been first spereres by the Representatives of the 
People and the States in Congress assembled. It vests the ppwer of declaring 
for what purposes the public money shall be expended in the legislative depart- 
ment of the Gover t, to the exclusion of the executive and judicial ; and it 
is not within the constitutional authority of either of those departments to pay 
it away without law, or to sanction its payment. According to this plain con- 
stitutional provision, the claim of the Bank can never be paid without an act of 
Congress. But the Bank has never asked for an appropriation. It attempts to 
defeat the provision of the Constitution, and obtain payment without an act of 
Congress: instead of awaiting an appropriation passed by both Houses, and 
approved by the President, it makes an appropriation for itself, and invites an 
appeal to the judiciary to sanction it.” 

General Jackson proceeds to recommend decisive measures for 
putting an end to the connexion of the Bank with the Govern- 
ment— 

‘I feel it to be my duty to recommend to you, that a law be passed authoriz- 
ing the sale of the public stock ;‘ that the provision of the Charter requiring the 
receipt of notes of the Bank in payment of public dues shall, in accordance with 
the power reserved to Congress in the 14th section of the Charter, be suspended 
until the Bank pays to the Treasury the dividend withheld; and that all laws 
connecting the Government or its officers with the Bank, directly or indirectly, 
be repealed: and that the institution be left hereafter to its own resources and | 
means. Events have satisfied my mind, and I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and dangers which flow from a petiogarg 
overbalance all its advantages.” 4 ae Le 

He wishes to make the State Banks available foxshe gong! Het 
the public business, and entertains no doubt @Rw ag! 
tions will be able to transact it as promptly ad ghey 
United States Bank. a ik 

A long and minute detail is given of the c 
Government as regards the delay in pay “ 
money due to American citizens for depredatic 
Frenchmen in their commerce between 1803 and gas 
cipally during the operation of the Berlin and Milg 
The result of the continued exertions of the Ame 
ment was the conclusion of a treaty, signed at Paris in 1831; by: 
which it was stipulated, that : 

‘** The French Government, in order to liberate iteelf from all the reclama~ 
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tions preferred against it by the citizens of the United States, for unlawful 
seizures, captures, sequestrations, confiscationsy or destenetion of . their vessels, 

‘oes, or other property, engages to pay a sum of 25,000,000 francs to the 
Dnited States, who shall distribute it among those entitled, in the-manner and 
according to the rules it shall determine ; «nd jit-was also.stipulated on the part 
of the French Government, that this 25,000,000 francs should “ be paid at 
Paris in six annual instalments of 4,166,666 francs and 66 centimes each, into 
the hands of such person or persons as shall be authorized by the Government 
wf the United States to receive it.” 

It was moreover agreed, that French wines should be admitted 
at a reduced duty; that the French duty on all kinds of American 
cottons should be equalized; and that certain claims which 
referred to the treaty by which Louisiana was ceded should be 
abandoned by France. The Americans performed their part of 
the treaty; but, as is well known, the French Government was 
mnable to pay the first instalment of the Indemnity-money, 
because’ the Chamber of Deputies refused to vote it. This is a 
mode of proceeding which the Americans do not understand, and 
will not submit to; and General JAcKson recommends, 

- ‘ that a law be passed, authorizing reprisals upon French property» 
in case provisions shall not be made for the payment of the debt at the approach- 
Ang session of the French Chambers.” 

He then argues, somewhat inconclusively, that it is not intended 
by such a law to threaten France— 

“* Her pride and power are too well known to expect any thing from her 
fears, and preclude the necessity of a declaration that nothing partaking of the 
character of intimidation is intended by. us. She ought to look upon it as the 
#vidence only of an inflexible determination on the part of the United States 
to insist on their rights. That Government, by doing only what it has itself 
acknowledged to be just, will be able to spare the United States the necessity 
of taking redress into their own hands, and save the property of French citizens 
rom that seizure and sequestration which American Citizens 6o long endured 
‘without retaliation or redress. If sheshould continue to refuse that act of ac- 
Anowledged justice, and in violation of the law of nations make reprisals on 
our part the occasion of hostilities against the United States, she would but 
add violence to injustice, and could not fail to expose herself to the just censure 
of civilized nations, and the retributive judgment of Heaven.” 

On the question of appropriating public money to internal im- 
provements, the President is quite decided. He considers such an 
appropriation unconstitutional; and declares with his usual firm- 
ness, that he never will sanction any law that Congress may pass, 
which has for its object the expenditure of the resources of all for 
‘the benefit of any one State. 

The other subjects of the Message are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The North-western or Canadian boundary is not determined; 
but with Great Britain, as with every other Power excepting 
France, the most friendly relations are maintained. The Presi- 
dent recommends the removal of the Indians to the Western re- 
gions. He recommends the election of President and Vice-President 
directly by the People, not as now through their Representatives; 
intimating also, that the President should not be allowed to retain 
office for more than one term of four or six years. The finances 
of the country are as usual in a thriving state, and the public 
@ebt was to be extinguished on the Ist of the present month, 


The only news from France worth recording, relates to the dif- 


ferences with the United States. The Doctrinaires have recalled 
their Minister, M. Szrruri«r, from Washington, and offered 
Mr. Livinasron, the American Ambassador at Paris, his pass- 
ports; at the same time, however, giving him to understand, that 
the next day they would propose to the Chamber of Deputies a 
Dill for payment of the money, which General JacKson in one 
‘way or another is determined to have. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than the conduct of France—Ministers, Deputies, 
and Monarch—tbroughout this affair. The menacing attitude 
they assume is ludicrous. The money will be paid without a shot 
being fired on either side. It is possible that some trifling deduc- 
tion on the amount, or some alteration in the mode of payment, 
may be agreed to by the United States, as a saving clause to 
French dignity; but Jonathan will get his money. 


It is stated that a body of Portuguese troops, about 7000 or 
8000 strong, is preparing to join Mina in Navarre; but this 
rumour wants confirmation. 

There is not a word of authentic news from Spain or Portugal 
this week, which deserves attention. 


Accounts from Jamaica, to the Ist December, are not more satis- 
factory than other recent intelligence from the same quarter. The 
Marquis of Si1co is at open variance with the Legislative As- 
sembly. The Marquis complains of want of cordial cooperation 
with him on the part ofthe planters, while they accuse his Exce!- 
lency,of being deficient in vigour. It seems. that the refusal of 
the Negroes to work is persevered in; but.the papers contain no 

‘violent proceedings, though they say that the appren- 

“ open rebellion.” 

ae THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
-. NOTE OF MEMBERS RETURNED. 
A&A SUMMARY VIEW OF GAINS AND LOSSES. 
gaye 154°Reformers and 110 Tories; but upon further 
tt to remove some of the names from the first to the- 
os 5 oo a thing ia wage ary ee to 
in. m™ an Anti- fr is a, 
ing Orys 


seems to have. taken another * » with his 


sige is as likely to vote with as against the Duke—albeit upholding the 
Poor-law Bil) and the Malt-tax. Mr. ANcgrsTEin, of Green i 
agtrather uncertain person. Our readers will therefore, 





wich, is, we fear, 
» for the present, be 





enough to withdraw the names of Pecuenty Cossert, Firtpen, and 


Anceastein, from the listof honour,—reducing. the total to 150; and add 


them to the Tory-column, which niust contain. our Doubtful as well as Tories, 
till the whole House is returned, and its materiale can be more accurately 
analyzed... The second columnwill now beheaded 2144. As soon as the returns 
are conipleted, we shall give ‘the-best statement we.can procure of final polls ; 
though there is more difficulty im getting the correct numbers than may be 


imagined. Almost all those already given in the papers are more or less 
incortect. } 
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Praexs. 
—— \ Ld. Manners, Phillips 
Leicestersh.S: Halford, Turner .... 
ER ees e's J. A. Murray 
Limerick ....D, Roche, W. Roche. 
—— } Handley, Heathcote 
Linlithgowsh: Hope .......0+.+5+5 
Lisburn Meynell 
Macclesfield . Ryle, Brocklehurst. . 
Mail'on Ramsden, Pepys .... 
Mallow Jephson : 
Manchester: . Thomson, Phillips. .. 
Merionethsh. Vaughan.,......... 
Middlesex ... Hume, Byng 
Monmouth... Hall 
Monmouthsh. Lord G. 

Williams 
Montgomerysh. C. W. W. Wynn ... 
Morpeth 
New Ross.. 
sat } Knightley, Cartwright 
Northampton-, Lord Milton, Lord 
shire oe Brudenell 
N ee } Beaumont, Bell .... 
Northumber- \ Lords Howick, Os- 
lund N... sulston 
Nottingham he. Lumley, Houlds- 
shire N. worth 
NuttinghamS, Lincoln, Denison..., 
Oxford Uni... Inglis, Estcourt 
Oxfordshire... Harcourt, Weyland, 
Norreys 
Peeblesshire .Hay 
Pemlrokesh. Owen... . 
Pe Oliphant... 
Peterborough Ueron, Fazakerley .. 
Portarlington Damer 
Preston Fleetwood, Stanley.. 
; D'Albiac, Pemberton 
Noel, Heathcote .... 
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Continued from last Week 1 
Aberdeenshire Gordon ............ 
Anglesea... . Bulkeley 
Ashton Hindley....... ecves 
Athlone ...,.Captain Mathew..,. 
Aylesbury... Rickford, Hanmer... 
Beaumaris ..Paget 
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Birmingham . Attwood, Scholefield 
Blackburn ... Turner, Fielden... ... 
Bradford .... Lister, Hardy . 
Breconshire. . Wood . 
Buckhinghamsh,Chandos, 
raed ., 
Camlridgesh. Yorke,Eaton, Townley 
Cardigan Boro. Pryse.. sce. seceses 
Cardigansh’re Powell 
Carr chfergus Kirk 
Carlisle ..... Howard, Marshall. . 
Carnarvon. . . Parry 
Carnarconshire T. A. Smith 
Chester ..... LA. R-Gresvenor,Jérvis 2 
Cheshire 8S... Stanley, Egerton.... 
Clitheroe... Fort . 
Cockermouth Aglionby, Dykes .... 
Cornwall E.Molesworth,Trelawney 
Cornwali WV.. Lemon, Pendarves . . 
Crickiade....Gordon, Neeld...... 
Coleraine ...Copeland ....... ore 
Cumberland E.*Graham, Blamire . 
Cupar Johnstone....... ese 
fi Strutt, Ponsonby .... 
Derbyshire N. Cavendish, Gisborne 
Derry... ...Sir R. Ferguson 
Devonshire S. Russell, Buller 
Devonshire N. Lord &.brington,New- 
ton Fellowes 
Dorsetshire .. Ashley, Sturt, 
souby 
Downpatrick . Kerr... 0.200000 205 
Drojheda ...A.C.O’ Dwyer ..... 
Dublin Uni... Lefroy, Shaw ....... 
Hope Johnstone .,.. 
Sharman Crawford . . 
Dundee ..... Sir H. Parnell ...... 
ULungannon .. Knox 
Dungarvan ..O’Loughten .....+., 
Durham ....Trevor, Harlind.... 
Durham N... Williamson, Lambton 
Durham S. ..Pease Bowes ...... ° 
Edinburgh... Avercromby,Campbell 
Eunishi ..Gole . 
East Retfurd. Vernon, Duncombe . 
orth Tyrrell, Baring «.... 
Hall Dare, Bramstoa 
Sirs. Glynne . 
Flintshire: . . . 
Frome .....Sheppard..,.+.+0++ 
Gateshead. ..C, Rippon .....,+++ 
Gloucester- 
shire BE. 
Gloucester- Nga of Worcester, 
shire WV. Berkeley...... on 
Greenock ....Wallace...... aoneee 
Hadd ngton = 
Burghs a } Stewart 
Hertfordshire Grimston, Abel Smith, 
Alston 
Hampchire N. Lefevre, Seott ...... 
Haverfordwest Stourfield 
Huntingdonsh, Mandeville, Roper... 1 
Kent Fast...Knatehbull, Plumptre 1 
Kilkenny... .Suilivan 
Kirkcudly ght Catlar Fergusson ... . 
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Brotherton P 
Sheffield .... Parker, Buckingham 
Shrewsbury. .Haumer, Pelhanr ... 
Shropshire N. Hill, Gore.........-- 
Shropshire S. Lord Darlington, .R. 
Cite. .e0.5e eee 
Sl'go Maartlttieg s0i00 0.6400 
Somerset E. . Miles, Langton 
Staffordsh.N, Mosley, Buller 
Stufforeshire S. Littleton, Wrottesley 
Stockport.. ..T. Marsland, H. Mars- 
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Suffolk EZ... ,Ld. Henniker, Vere . 
Sussex EB. ...Curteis, Cavendisly.. 
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Tralee...... Maurice O'Connell * 
Truro.......3. B, Vivian, Tooke. . 
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Westmorecand Lord Lowther, Col. 
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ex, ... Walker 
Pane h. .. Buxton, Burdon .... 
Wiltshire N .Methuen, Long 
Wilt-hire S... Bevett, Herbert 
Winchester ..Vast, Baring ... 
Wolverhampton Thornely, Villiers . 
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Knaresborough Lawsou, Richards . . 
Lambeth .... Tennyson, Hawes... 
Lancashire N.* Stanley, Patten .... 
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* Lord Stanley is against the Reformers on the vital question-of the Irish Church; 
so is Sir James Graham. Neither can be relied on to join in a vote of want cf con- 
fidence in Ministers; therefore we cannot call them Auti-Tories. 


Berxsuire. Captain Dundas having retired, there was no opposi- 
tion to the return of the three Tory candidates, Messrs. Palmer, 
Walter, and Pusey, which took place at Abingdon on Wednesday. 
Mr. Henry Marsh addressed the electors in a humorous speech ; and 
complained of the backsliding of Mr. Walter, whom he had heartily 
supported in 1832: but, said he, Tempora mutantur—the Times has 
changed. Mr. Walter asserted that he had not changed; but made a 
Ministerial speech. 

Cuesuire.. Messrs. E. J. Stanley and W. T. Egerton, the former 
a decided Liberal, the latter a Tory, were elected for the Southern 
division, on Thursday. Mr. R. Leycester proposed, and Mr. Charles 
Hindley, the new Member for Ashton, seconded Mr. Stanley. Mr. 
Hindley (who has been represented by the Tories as belonging to their: 
faction) said, that— 

. + » on the whole, in his-opinion, the county. had acted wisely in sending fore 

ward a stanch Reformer, and in putting up with av Anti-Reformer, or rather 

one of the new converts to Reform. It was important at the present criyis for. 
every constituency to return tried and stanch Reformers; a new Adininistration - 
having been formed with new ions — ions in direct contradiction 
to every action of their former lives. He was surprised at this sulden conver- 

sion to Reform ; and should have been much better satisfied with the old sinners 
(to use the elegant language-of the Z'imes) if that conversion had taken place: 
before the second reading of the Irish Tithe Bill in the-House of Lords. 

Mr. Stanley exposed the hypocrisy of the Tory pretensions to the: 
character of Deferean, in energetic language. : ; 

As it was in the power of the electors to say how they would be governed, he 
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called upon them to return none but Reformers to Parliament. If they did so, 
such men would support any reform measures of the Dakeof Wellington which 
were efficient and good, for it was the interest of the country that they should do 
so. But he entreated them not to give the Ministers a handle, which would 
serve them to fall back upon their old courses. If they did; thcy would soon 
see their tallest trees and proudest groves laid Jevel with the dust. What, then, 
would be his course? Would he refuse good measures because they proceeded 
from a tainted source? No; ke would take them as so much gained—as so 
much ground travelled-on the journey of Reform. But though he liked the 
treason, he abliorred the traitor, He mistrusted the traitor aud his motives, 
and he also mistrusted the boon—“ Timeo Danaog et dona ferentes.” The 
Reformers of England had been styled “ Destructives,” whilst their opponents 
arrogated to themselves the title of ‘ Conservatives.” Names mattered little ; 
both parties meant that they were Conservatives as to institutions, Destructives 
of their abuses. This he believed of all, save a small section of the miserable 
and deluded followers of Cobbett, and such people, who sought the destruction 
of our fundamental institutions that they might revel on their ruin and plunder. 
Yet these men were seen supporting the Tories: for the second time were Tories 
and Cobbettites seen united at Manchester, going hand in hand to the poll, and 
guarding each against the deceit of the other. 

Mr. Egerton professed his readiness to support Ministers when in 
the right, and to vote against them when in the wrong. 


CUMBERLAND. The former Members, Sir James Graham and Mr- 
Blamire, were unopposed, and returned on Monday, Sir James Graham 
spoke at length in defence of his past conduct against the misrepre- 
sentations with which he complains of being assailed— 

He had looked with some anxiety to the present. moment, when he could 
prove to his constituents that his principles had been just and his conduct pure. 
He might boast of the part he had taken in the passing the Reform Bill—of the 
pledges which he had fulfilled; but he would refer them to his votes, and bid 
them make their own judgment. He had been calumniated—he would not 
inquire by whom—it night have been he had been calumniated by a former 
eolleague, by a friend so. professed. It had been said that he had entered the 
Cabinet of Earl Grey under the patronage of Lord Durham. Thut was false ; 
he never had a patren, because he was never a.client. He had never asked or 
received favour or reward from any Minister or nobleman; he had never asked 
a favour except publicly on the-hustings ; he had.never sought a peerage at the 
hands of Mr. Canning, or accepted an earldom at those of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. His opinion ot Eurl Grey was of the most exalted character, and his 
attachment to his Ministry was sincere. For three years and a half they had 
acted with unity and harmony; and on only one subject, a fatal one, they 
differed—the Irish Church. Mr. Ward, it would be remembered, proposed 
certain resolutions, which embodied the sort of reform which was contemplated 
for the abuses of the Irish Church. The first was, that the State—the House 
of Commons—had the right, to. settle the distribution of ecclesiastical property. 
To this, as an abstract proposition, he could have no. objection. The. second 
went further—that the revenues of the Irish Church were larger than, required 
by her spiritual wants. To this he could not assent, without (as we understood 
Sir James to express himself) involving himself in the inference drawn—that 
such surplus should be applied to secular purposes. Upon this point he dif- 
fered from his colleagues. With the original scheme of Irish Church Reform, 
as brought in by Earl Grey, he agreed ; but he could notgo further, . . . . 
He complained of the Commission of Inquiry which had. been instituted by 
Lord Grey. The object of that Commission was to ascertain the number of 
Catholics and Protestants in particular places,, He protested against this. The 
existence of the Established. Church should never, by his consent, be tested by 
the rule of three. It was not on that principle that their Church had been 
reformed. No! the minority of the Rebvioen established the Protestant faith 
on the ruins of the Catholic Church, which was professed by the majority. 

_He asserted his complete independence of Lord Stanley, and gaye 
his own reasons for refusing to join the present Ministry 

It had been said that he acted at the bidding of Lord Stanley. He admired 
the spirit and talent, of that nobleman; but his retirement, and subsequent 
refusal of office, was.in entire independence of his principles or opinions... ‘Then 
it had been asserted that he had declined joining the present Ministers. because 
he feared his constituents in Cumberland—in fact, that. if he had he would not 
be reelected. He believed. they thought him not likely to be actuated by. such 
sentiments. He had made up his mind not to join the present Administration 
from the very first; but, to, put, the matter, beyond a doubt, he would assert, 
that on the 6th of December he showed to Mr. Hornby, of Lancashire, a written 
statement of his reasons for refusing to join should an off-r be made to him. 
The letter which he received soliciting his accession to office was, dated by Sir 
Robert Peel on the 9th, and it was received by him on the 11th. Then as to 
any confidence he had in the present Ministry, he thought it was shown in his 
refusal to join it. That Ministry did not command his confidence. It was 
impossible to be composed of worse materials. The whole lives of the persons 
who compose that Ministry had been devoted to oppose good government, and 
to uphold bad. He believed, however, that no Government: ever could main- 
tain itself in defiance of public opinion. If good measures should, contrary to 
all expectation, be proposed by the new Ministers, he was not. prepared to refuse 
them. He repeated his opinions on the necessity of English and Irish Church 
Reform, Municipal Reform, and relief to the Dissenters; and concluded by 
cautioning the electors to consider that Reform might become an instrument of 
evil as well as of good: like fire in the hands of the honest artisan, it might 
purify and improve, or like the toreh in the hand of an. incendiary, burn and 
consume all that was good and serviceable in their institutions. 


_CrIckLaDE. From a passage in Mr. Robert Gordon’s speech, on 
his reelection, we suspect tbat the late Ministers were prepared, 
wisely or unwisely, to do more towards the reduction of the Malt-tax 
than their successors are likely to accomplish, 

“You had neglected to petition, but I did not neglect to take every oppor- 
tunity of enforcing the subject.on the consideration of the Government; in fect, 
I so,bothered and teazed them, that they gave me. the nickname of the Malt- 
tax; and whenever I entered into, their presence, they would say, here comes 
the Malt-tax. Nevertheless, I did.not relax.in my importunities.. They could 
not, however, spare it last session ; and. I was obliged to. vote. with the Govern- 
ment against the repeal, contrary. to my own opinion, or withdraw from the 
Goyernment, and thereby lose. all power and chance of attaining my object at 
some more opportune time. Assoon as.Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister, 
T told him flat and plain, that. he must take off the Malt-tax; for his Lordship 
ia personal friend of mine, and.an old schoolfellow.;, and therefore I could urge 
the, point with greater chance of success. At. length I attained my desire; and 
it is well known in a certain quarter, that a variety of returns were made to 
Government from’ sources’ best calculated to furnish,ioformation; and the plan 
for the total repeal of the Malt-tax was, I am proud to say, intrusted to my. 
management, and every thing, was in, preparation for the next session. ( Zre- 
mendous cheeri 1 don’t mean to say that we should have got rid of the 
whoie of the duty; for the plaa was to have imposed an annual licence on all 
maltsters aecording tothe capability of the cistern, which it is calculated would 
L a half of money ; so that in fact, upwards of 
Shree millions out of four and a half would have been wiped away; but eyery 








man would have been able to make his own malt. For the prese 11, however, 
our prospects are at an end, but I trust only for the present. So such for the 
Malt. tax.” 


Essex. The nomination of the Northern division of this county 
took place on Saturday. The old Members, Sir John Tyrrell and Mr 
Alexander Baring, were elected without opposition. Mr. Henry 
Tuffnell, of Cavendish Square, was proposed; but no poll was de- 
manded on his behalf. Sir John Tyrrell professed his warm attach- 
ment to the agricultural interest; and prayed that God would desert 
him, whenever persons acquainted with the subject said that he had 
deserted the farmers. Mr. Baring spoke at considerable length. His 
speech was very characteristic of the man—smart, inconsistent, and 
unfair, Uedeclared that the honour of a seat in the Cabinet was quite 
unsought by him. He denied that the King had uncourteously dis- 
missed the Whigs—they had abandoned their Sovereign, one by one. 
The most estimable persons left the Ministry, because measures de- 
structive of the Constitution were contemplated. The late Ministers 
in fact dismissed their Sovereign. Mr. Baring was repeatedly asked 
by the-assembly to “come to the Malt-tax;” and he said he would 
speak on that subject before he left off. He then proceeded to com~- 
ment upon some of the principal measures of the last session. He 
denied that the Bishops objected to the Tithe Commutation Bills— 

“ The objections to those measures came from the agricultural interest, and 
not from the clergy. (Cheers, and “* No!) This I can maintain; and the 
truth of the assertion will be manifest to any one who will examine the subject, 
which is not a very complicated one—that if either of those bills had passed, 
the farmers, instead of deriving any relief from them, would have had to. pay 
one third or one half more than they did: it would, in point of fact, have been 
the best measure for the Church, and the worst for the farmers, that the wit of 
man could possibly have devised. ( Cheers, and shouts of dissent. A voice 
** You can’t do better!”) If we caunot do better, all I can say is, that I defy 
any men living to do worse. Look, in the next place, to the relief to be given 
to the Dissenters. (Ah, what'll you give ’em?”) The Church-rate was tobe 
got rid of  (Soit ought!”) I quite admit that the Church-rate, standing as 
it does, is a charge that. must, in some shape or other, be got rid of. It is a 

uestion which must be settled. But who objected to its settlement? Was it 
a Conservative? No, gentlemen, it was, the Dissenters themselves ; who 
stated to the Government, distinctly and unequivocally, that they disapproved 
of the settlement which they proposed. I will advert to another question cons 
nected with the disabilities of the Dissenters; and that is, the registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths, I admit this is a grievance; for I am not here 
to deny that there are grievances to be redressed and remayed. I can tell those 
gentlemen who dissent from the Church of England, that I have always been, 
and am now, as strenuous and hearty an advocate for the removal of their dis- 
abilities as any gentleman in this county can possibly be. _ I voted early and 
invariably for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, which affected 
them; and I am not aware of ever having given a vote against the redress of 
substantial grievance.” 

At the same time, however, that he professed his willingness to 
remove Dissenting grievances, Mr. Baring avowed, that it »was 
only on the understanding that the Dissenters did net attack the 
Church, 

‘‘ The moment that those who dissent from its doctrines become the aggreg, 
sors in their turn, and endeavonr to trample upon it, I shall determinately resist 
them. There is not in this country, there is not in the world, a man more firmly 
convinced of the blessings that this country, of the blessings that the poor, of the 
blessings of the middle class, of the blessings that the wealthy, of the blessings thag 
all who profess and call themselves Christians, derive from that Establishmeyt, 
than I am. . I sincerely and in my heart believe, that it contributes more to the 
continuance and diffusion of true piety throughout the world, than any religious 
establishment that ever existed. At the same time, I beg to say, that Lam 
ready, and I believe the King and his Government are ready, to make such alte- 
rations in that Church as the necessity of the case may require.. I do not den 
the existence of abuses that may have grown up in that establishment, nor dot 
dispute the propriety of remedying them. 1 must say, however, that in the 
four years during which the late Administration were in office, they were not 
remedied. I hope, gentlemen, I shall not have to meet you here next year or 
the year after; but if I should have that misfortune, and if the present Govern- 
ment remain in power, I shall be very much ashamed of myself, and of those 
associated with me in office, if in the course of one twelvemonth, we have not 
introduced some measure satisfactory to the country. The corrections in the 
Church Establishment must not be made by persons hostile to it; they must be 
made in connexion with those who are friendly. to it—not with a view to its 
destruction, but its real efficiency and improvement.” 

At last Mr. Baring came to the Malt-tax; and here he gave his 
auditory the slip completely: this was all they could get from him— 

“T feel it necessary to state—what, indeed, must be apparent to every one 
here—namely, that the ee in which I stand is so far a peculiar one, that I 
cannot, consistently with the oath I took to my Sovereign on entering into the 
office which I now hold, go into any detail with respect to the probable mea- 
sures of any description that may be brought forward by the Cabinet. In this 
respect, my mouth is necessarily sealed ; and whatever be the provocation | may 
receive from other gentlemen, or whatever advantage may be taken of the cir- 
cumstance, in attributing any thing mysterious to my silence, I am quite sure 
that those who least know the duty of a Privy Councillor must be aware that 
he can enter into no details with respect to their intentions on any point.” 

Mr. Harvey, who arrived while Mr. Baring was speaking, then ad- 
dressed the assembly. He seems to have exposed Mr. Baring’s incon- 
sistencies, especially his vote to repeal the Malt-tax, and his subsequent 
backing out on that question, very effectively. He advised the electors 
to follow his example at Colchester, and not annoy the Tory candidates 
by a fruitless contest. His advice was taken, and the assembly quietly 
dispersed. 

On Monday, Messrs. Hall Dare, Bramston, and Branfill, were put 
in nomination for the Southern division of this county. The twe 
former are Tories; the latter gentleman appeared a few days before, 
rather unexpectedly, on the Liberal interest. The show of bands being 
in fayour of the Tories, a poll was demanded for Mr. Branfill. 


Hiampsuire. The candidates for the Southern division were nomi 
nated on Monday. Mr. Sloane Stanley, in seconding the nomination 
of Mr. Fleming, said— : 

‘ He should like to know what line of politice Lord Palmerston intended to 
pursue, The Tories would not have him, but the Destructives might, and nq 
doubt would; and the.noble Lord, it was very probable, would be compelled te 
seek for a seat amongst the Metropolitan Members.” 

Lord Palmerston’s reply to this, sneer is the only part of his long 
speech which contains any novelty, or is worth extracting— 
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The Tories undoubtedly would not have him, for they should not have him. 
He quitted a Tory Government in 1628, because he differed with them upon 
pabhe principle. While out of office, then, it had been three several times 

sed to him by that Government to return to office. They proposed 

to him not merely to return himself, but to take any two of his political 
friends with him. They offered him one of three seats in the Cabinet. 
Thrice was the offer made to him, and thrice did he decline it, He stated his 

reasons at the time for declining to accept such a flattering offer. He said that 
he did not think he should have a fair chance, if he returned to that Govern- 
ment, of being able to act upon his own opinions. He stated that, constituted 
as the Government then was, even should he return to it on such flattering 
conditions, he could not as an honest man expect to carry his own opinions into 
actice. He said also, that if Lord Grey and Lord Lansdowne (he was not, 

t it be borne in mind, then connected by any political ties with those noble 
individuals) were included in the arrangement, he would consider their presence 
im the Cabinct a sufficient guarantee for him; and he added, that if a Govern- 
mient so constituted should think his humble services of any use to them and the 
public, he should be proud to join them. That was his answer to the insi- 
muation as to the course he would pursue if returned to Parliament. He 
begged to say that he had no confidence in the Government as it now existed. 
Looking at the past, he could have no confidence in such men for the future ; 
and it was his firm determination to give them a proper Constitutional and 
Parliamentary opposition. 

The other speeches were dry and unimportant. 


Hertrorpsuire. Lord Grimston, Mr. Abel Smith, and Mr. Row- 
lend Alston—the two former Tories, the latter a Reformer—were 
elected without opposition on Wednesday. Mr. Delmé Ratcliffe pro- 
posed Lord Grimston; and part of his speech must be quoted in order 
to make the spirited reply of Mr. H. G. Wardintelligible. After stating 
that the demon of destruction was abroad, he thus continued— 

The boroughs had nearly all disgraced themselves. The Metropolitan Bo- 
zonghs in particular had stultified themselves, by electing men whose public 
principles tended to ruin the country, and whose private characters rendered 
them fitter associates for the inmates of the building behind him (the gaol), than 
for any other society. It remained for the County electors to evince a more 
patriotic spirit. He had only one more observation to make: the Church was 
mm danger. He was himself, though pretending to no peculiar morality—(A 
laugh)—a devoted friend to that caerid establishment; and he trusted that the 
electors would exercise the utmost caution in not electing men who were not 
Le gabe to defend the rights of that Church to the utmost. He would conclude 
with expressing his full confidence that the electors of Hertfordshire would not 
reject a man hike Lord Grimston, whose energy and talents rendered him most 
competent to promote their interests, and whose honourable feelings made him 
incapable of betraying their trust. 

Mr. Ward was received with loud cheers on coming forward to pro- 

e Mr. Alston. After paying some compliments to the late Mem- 

er, Mr. Calvert, he alluded to his own victory at St. Albari’s over the 
united forces of family, faction, and money, and then proceeded to speak 
in favour of Mr. Alston’s political principles, and to state his reasons 
for supporting bim— 

He should not be there to support him, if he thought that he had to go to 
Sir Robert Peel’s school, in order to ascertain what those grievances might be, 
which had been denounced for years and years past, by the universal voice of 
the nation. He should not be there to support Mr. Alston, if he did not know 
that he was fully prepared to throw open the gates of the Universities to his 
Dissenting brethren; if he did not know him to be ready to concede to every 
elass of his fellow-subjects equal civil rights, without distinction of sect or 
ereed, or of those religious differences of opinion, of which God alone could be 
the impartial and unerring judge. He should not be there to support Mr. 
Alston, if he did not know that, instead of promising to give his ‘ most serious 
consideration ” to the questionof Municipal Reform, that gentleman had made up 
his mind to introduce into corporations that system of real representation, pub- 
icity, and responsibility, which could alone insure the proper administration of 
municipal affairs. He should not propose him, did he not know that on another 

estion, in which he himself took a deep and peculiar interest—that of the 
teish Church—Mr. Alston was prepared, not to go the whole length of his first 
resolutions, the principle of which resolutions he maintained as strong as ever ; 
but Mr. Alston was prepared to go to the length which Lords Melbourne and 
Spencer assented to, and which would be adopted the moment those noble Lords 
returned to the posts from which they had been removed by an insidious and 
factious plot, but to which they would ere long be restored. ( Cheers.) 


Mr. Ward next adverted to the claims to exclusive patriotism and 
talent put in by Mr. Delmé Ratcliffe for his Tory friends— 

He had been told by Mr. Ratcliffe, that Conservatism was that sheet-anchor 
ef the State which alone saved the country from ruin; that all who were not 
wilfully blind might see that the present was a struggle between those who had 
something and those who had nothing to lose—between men who had no charac- 
ter to lose, and men like the honourable gentleman, who, though “ not affectin 
any peculiar morality,” as he had told them two or three times, were | 
aot only with supreme legislative wisdom, but with every quality which could 
adorn mortals. Now there was not the slightest foundation for this absurd as- 
sertiov. The struggle was in no respect that which was here described. Who 
were more interested in the preservation of the peace of the country than the 
middle orders? Who would be involved in more utter and irretrievable ruin by 
avy convulsion? Those who had landed property might manage, but those who 
lived by their industry had every thing to lose. Yet this was the order by 
which the present struggle was carried on. None but the Conservatives, it was 
said, have any thing to lose. Was the Duke of Devonshire a Conservative? was 
the Duke of Bedford a Conservative? He alluded particularly to the former 
nobleman, because he was one of those desperate, reckless, no-character-or- 

roperty men, described by Mr. Ratcliffe, who was using all his influence in 

half of the cause of the People, by promoting the return, for Derbyshire, of 
that tried and valuable man, Mr. Gisborne. The Metropolitan Boroughs, it 
was said, had disgraced themselves in particular—had returned men who, by 
right, ought rather to be sent to gaol. Such men, no doubt, were Mr. Grote 
and Mr. Pattison, for instance; such a man was Mr. Gurney, who proposed 
Mr. Grote; and such a man, no doubt, was his seconder. These poor men 
had nothing to lose. It was only a pity that his constituents did not know so 
much of him as Mr. Ratcliffe; for, they in their ignorance, probably consi- 
dered Mr. Grote worth fifty such men as those who stigmatized him. ( Cheers. ) 


The Tory candidates had been called the exclusive friends of the 
farmer, and Lord Grimston went into Parliament as the devoted 
friend of Sir Robert Peel— 

Now, what was the reason why Lord Chandos had refused to join that Ad- 
ministration ? Distinctly, because Sir Robert Peel said he pant not afford to 
the farmers that relief which his Lordship considered them entitled to ; and 
in this Lord Chandos acted, as he always did, as a consistent friend of the agri- 
eulturists. Would Lord Grimston give the same pledge which Mr. Alston had 
given—namely, to vote for the repeal of the Malt-tax? [Lord Grimston ex- 
elaimed, “ No pledge!”, Hisses and groans.) Mr. Ratcliffe had talked in a 








very impressive style of the Constitution; but he omitted to explain what his 
definition of the word was. His idea of a constitution was the adapting the 
laws to the wants and wishes of the age. The Catholic Emancipation, for in- 
stance—a measure so well advocated by Sir Robert Peel—was no doubt con- 
sidered by Mr. Ratcliffe as a grievous breach in the Constitution: and so it 
00. be ; but it was a most necessary and valuable one; and it was precisely 
such measures as these which adapted constitutions to the spirit and necessities 
of the time. a Ministers, it was said, looked forward very anxiously to the result 
of the Elections. No doubt they did, and very naturally ; for the elections 
which had hitherto taken place left them in a miserable minority. It was said 
that the Boroughs had disgraced themselves: if so, he stood an emblem of that 
disgrace. But he would ask whether Hertford, for instance, had disgraced 
itself, by throwing off the chains which had so long bound it in slavery? On 
the contrary, it appeared to him that the chairing of their Reformer Represen- 
tative, William Cowper, the other day, was the most impressive scene he had 
ever witnessed. The struggle, he would repeat, was not between those who had 
something and those who had nothing: those engaged in it had all a stake. It 
was not between Infidelity and Christianity. The only question was, whether 
the country chose to be governed by one set of principles or by another. For 
himself, he had not the slightest doube of the result. His fixed conviction was, 
that there would be a majority of at least one hundred and fifty opposed to the 
present Ministers in the new Parliament. 


LamsetH. The numbers were finally declared on Monday, by the 
Returning Officer. ‘The announcement was looked for with some in- 
terest, owing to a disagreement in the accounts of the respective Com- 
mittees of Messrs. Tennyson and Hawes: the numbers were announced 
to be—Tennyson, 2008; Hawes, 1995; Farebrother, 931. There 
was some sparring between the two Members on the bustings; and 
indeed there seems to have been considerable jealousy of each other 
during the whole contest. Some of Hawes’s friends refused to split 
their votes with Tennyson, and vice versa. The Tories preferred 
Hawes, who got more than 200 of their second votes; while Tennyson 
had only about 30 from the same quarter. The result shows the su- 
perior force of the Radical party, whose favourite was Tennyson. 
Both the Members had the sense to shake hands cordially before they 
left the hustings. 


LancasuirE. Lord Stanley and Mr. Patten were reelected for the 
Northern division, on Monday, without opposition. Mr. Patten de- 
livered a moderate Tory speech, which does not require particular 
notice. Lord Stanley took the opportunity of explaining and defend- 
ing his recent political conduct. After stating that he had quitted 
Lord Grey’s Ministry because he could not concur in a measure which 
he thought would endanger the stability of the Church, and declaring 
that he felt less confidence in Lord Melbourne's than in Lord Grey’s 
Administration, he proceeded to give some account of the overtures 
made to him and his friends by Sir Robert Peel. 

‘* Gentlemen, it did so happen, that shortly after the dissolution of the Govern- 
ment I had an opportunity of meeting—certainly at the time with no political 
view—those friends with whom I was most immediately and nearly connected 
upon political Yeap ; and as at that time there was a report that some ap- 
plication would be made to them and to me, it was not very unnatural that we 
should discuss the line of conduct which we should pursue. And I think it 
due to them—and more particularly to one of them, an intimate friend of mine, 
who is now standing his trial at the election for a neighbouring county—it is 
due, I say, to them, to state, that as, in coming to that conclusion, there was no 
shade of difference of opinion between us, so neither, subsequent to the con- 
clusion to which we came, has been the slightest difference or hesitation as to 
the propriety of the course we adopted. I trust you will believe that we were 
actuated by no unworthy, or party, or personal motives. I should hardly have 
felt it et say any thing on this point, had it not been intimated to me 
that it might be necessary to correct an impression in some quarters, that if I 
was willing to act with Sir Robert Peel, I was unwilling to act under him. 
Gentlemen, I am incapable of any feeling so absolutely personal; and I hope 
you will believe, that if it were competent for me, on public grounds, to join 
the Administration of Sir Robert Peel and. the Duke of Wellington, with me 
the words of ‘with’ or ‘under’ would never for one moment have balanced 
the scale.” 

He could not divulge the particulars of the offer made to him, but, 
he continued— 

‘* Tcan only say this, that the offer made was such an one as I expected to be 
made by one honourable man to another. It was what I must do Sir Robert 
Peel the justice thus publicly to say of him—it was like every thing I have seen 
of his public conduct, frank and open and manly, and that I have no reason to 
believe he intended the smallest insincerity or evasion.” 

With regard to his future course of conduct, he could not agree to 
merge all differences in an effort to overturn the Ministry. 

‘ We are told that there are times in which it is necessary for all Reform- 
ers to cooperate—to merge all shades of difference in political opinion, 
and coalesce in one great effort for the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment. I take no such course, and I acknowledge no such necessity. I 
will coalesce with no men, and no body of men, of wiee objects, of whose in- 
tentions, and of whose principles Iam not satisfied that they are in entire and 
complete accordance with my own; and [ will not admit of those who class 
themselves under the general name of Reformers, that ‘their principles or that 
their objects are the same with mine or the same with the Administration of 
Lord Grey ; and I will join no effort for the overthrow of any Government, unless 
Isee a fair and legitimate prospect of the construction of another Government who 
will more readily carry into effect the principles to which I am attached. From 
me, therefore, gentlemen, at least, the present Ministry will meet no factious 
opposition, though I cannot promise to give them any pledge of support. I 
have nothing to do with the motives of this or of that man. JI cannot say 
that on looking at the composition of the present Government—looking at the 
individuals of whom it is phiagotebil cannot say that I see reasonable 
ground of confidence in them on the part of those who entertain the liberal 
opinions which I — But if I see those liberal opinions fairly and 
honestly carried into effect, it will be my duty as an honest man, even if I op- 
pose the men, or even if I could not place confidence in the men, to support 
the measures which are brought forward. _I look to one object, and one object 
only, namely, the service of my country, and the promotion of my own prin- 
ciples. This, then, is the course which I have marked out for myself, should 
your confidence again place me in the honourable station of your Representa- 
tive.” 

He knew that Reform, wide and extensive, but he hoped Constitu- 
tional, must go on— 

‘IT know it is impossible that the abuses of Municipal Corporations can 
long be overlooked. I know some results must come from the Commission issued 
by the late Government to inquire into the prevalence and nature of those abuses. 
I know that the Commission has been adopted by the present Government—at 
least by the Prime Minister; and I am tatiafied that it is necessary for any 
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Government to give to the report of that Commission such full effect as will 
secure the real and effectual control of the funds vested in the hands of corpora- 
tions to the inhabitants of the great towns, and to give a more representative 
character and a real responsibility than at present is possessed. 1 know also, 
that Ecclesiastical Reform must come, and hehe it is certain with regard to two 
great branches—namely, both as to the temporalities of the Church and also as 
to her internal discipline. I would not be a consenting party to abstracting one 
farthing from the revenues of the clergy ; and who, I believe in my conscience, 
are not overpaid, but as a body are hardly adequate to supply the religious wants 
of the people. But I do say, that it is absolutely necessary, in order to a dif- 
ferent distribution of the means of religious instruction, that the abuses of non.. 
residence, the abuses of pluralities, and the abuses of the present appropriation 
of chapter and cathedral property, should be got rid of; and that the revenues 
of the Church should be so disposed of as to give the people of England the 
greatest amount of benefit from the division of competently but not overpaid 
ministers. I look also with anxiety to see some measure which may give to the 
superior clergy a more effectual control and a more real superintendence over the 
inferior clergy of their dioceses, and give them more effectual meaus of removing 
those cases of scandal which occasionally arise, and for which the present law 
gives no remedy.” 


Lincotnsuirt. On Thursday the candidates were nominated for 
the Lindsey division. Mr. Pelham was proposed and seconded by 
Sir M. Cholmeley and the Reverend Charles Anderson; Sir Wil- 
liam Ingilby, by Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Coltman; Mr. Corbett, by 
Sir Robert Sheffield and Mr. Chaplin. : 

Mr. Pelham delivered a Liberal speech ; declaring his want of con- 
fidence in Ministers, though he would not offer them factious ppposi- 
tion. If on two or three questions he should vote with them; it must 
not be supposed that he was generally disposed to support them. He 
denied any coalition with Mr. Heneage to oust Sir W. Ingilby. 

Sir W. Ingilby spoke in his customary style. 

He stood backed by the People: he had done his duty to the People, and 
they had told him so in all directions. | He would save himself from going at 
any length into his Parliamentary conduct. But he could not stand there and 
not glance a little at the aspect of things since he had met with them on his 
circuit. _ His honourable late little colleague and Mr. Heneage had been pitted 
against him like two cocks in a pit. He did not charge either of those gentle- 
men with having formed that alliance against him which had been so manifest ; 
still he must say, that there had been some secret machinery at work to eject 
him from his position. | Respecting his political opinions, his opponents had 
charged him with being a Radical. He understood the word, and that it was 
meant as a word of reproach; he adopted the word, but discarded the reproach. 
He had had great intercourse with the freeholders in his canvass, and they knew 
what these Radical sentiments were. They were not the Radical sentiments 
attribute. to them by the Tories; but they were the Radical sentiments to 
support all the valuable institutions of the country against abuses, and not to 
pull down and destroy any thing. But he musg glance a bit at this wonderful 
opposition: he must see what Mr. Chaplin was. © Mr. Chaplin began by sup- 
porting a Whig. Mr. Chaplin writes a letter. Wonderful! He writes a 
letter to Mr. Boucherett, and promises to give his vote to Mr. Henexge. Why 
should he transfer his principles? To Mr. Chaplin and his friends he should 
say, a Whig was more noxious than a Radical. But Mr. Chaplin, it ap- 
peared, could first vote for a Whig; he could then tack about the ship, and 
come to a Tory. They wanted to get him (Sir William) out. The elec- 
tors told him they could not do it. . . . . ° . . 
But he was to go out. It was decided at Blankey—it was settled at Elsham— 
consultations had been held elsewhere. ow was it to be done? First by 
trying a Whig. But they tried the Whig. Then by a Tory, who still kept up 
the contest ; but they would soon settle his account. Was he to go out, because 
the great orator of Lincoln—Bacchus upon a gin-barrel—travelled over the 
county, and prophesied the extinction of the Knight of Lindsey? His dis- 
tinguished friend, the great orator of Lincoln, gets ona gin-barrel and vends his 
liquors. What right had he to go about and canvass for Mr. Heneage, against 
the man who had so long represented them? As long as he confined himself 
to vending gin, there was no harm, or peaceably exercising his mind to the 
publication of the Brocklesby Gazette; but he had no right to be traducing 
him among his people, in canvassing for the Member for the city of Lincoln. 
All these machinations did not arise with his honourable friend and late col- 
league, but were performed by his agents and partisans; but he must be re- 
sponsible for their acts when engaged in such matters: they must attach in 
some part tohim. Of intrigues of such a kind he could not be guilty. Indeed, 
ifhe could be guilty of any thing of the kind, where would his election be? How 
could he stand before the face of the people? It was by the exertions of the 
people he stood there; and it was not in the power of all the orators, publishers 
of newspapers, and gin-spinners in the county, to get him out. He had done 
more good for the country, in the votes he bad given during the last two years, 
than all the Members for the county had done before. He had taught the people 
toknow their own power; and knowing it, they would be able to maintain it. 
And by that great moral power which he had created among the people, he was 
content to stand or fall. The spirit roused in the county had produced success 
for the cause of liberty and independence, and he should again be returned as the 
representative of Lindsey. 

Mr. Corbett, the Tory, bespoke a fair trial for the Wellington 
Ministry ; the which, however the assembly did not appear inclined to 
grant, as the show of hands was greatly in favour of Pelham and 
Ingilby. A poll was demanded for Corbett, to commence on Monday. 


Mipptesex. Monday last was the day of nomination. Messrs. 
Samuel Whitbread and Tuffnell proposed and seconded Mr. Byng ; 
Sir J. S. Lillie and Mr. Barkley, Mr. Hume; Colonel Clitheroe and 
Mr. Fyler, Mr. Thomas Wood. Sir John Byng spoke for his bro- 
ther, whose eyesight is not as yet sufliciently recovered to render it 
prudent for him to appear on the hustings. His place was well sup- 
plied, however, by Sir John; who delivered a hearty and judicious 
speech to the electors. He grounded his brother's claims to support 
on the uniform liberality of his public life— 

Mr. Byng was a Parliamentary Reformer so far back as the year 1793, when 
the measure was first brought forward in a British House of Commons by Earl 
Grey ; and in the last Parliament he was the last member of the small band of 
forty who voted for Reform, when it was not only unfashionable but dangerous for 
a man to state that he was a Reformer. He need hardly tell them that fr. Byng 
was the sincere friend of civil and religious liberty, in the widest and most 
comprehensive sense of that word; and the first vote that was ever given by 
him was in the year 1790, for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
when that measure was first brought forward by Charles James Fox. In the 
year 1805, when the question of Catholic Emancipation was first brought for- 
ward, up to the time it was carried in 1829, Mr. Byng was never absent from 
any one division on the subject. To slavery in every shape Mr. Byng had ever 
been an inveterate foe, and had aided to his utmost both the measures brought 
forward by Earl Grey on the subject, in 1806 and 1833. 


Mr. Hume received a good deal of interruption from some noisy 





artisans of ‘* Tom Wood,” who stationed themselves on and near the 
ustings. They were, however, unable to put down so experienced @ 
hustings speaker as Mr. Hume; and he succeeded at length in getting 
a fair hearing. He defended his own conduct, especiully in relation te 
the Canadian letters, with spirit and confidence: he ridiculed the pre- 
tensions of “* Tom Wood;” and laughed to scorn the notion, that be- 
cause the People were dissatisfied with the Whigs for doing little, they 
would be such dolts as to support the Tories, who would do nothing. 

Mr. Wood spoke amidst a good deal of interruption. He was cer- 
tainly candid, if not eloquent; and avowed his preference of Tory 
principles, and determination to oppose Liberal measures, without he~ 
sitation or reluctance. The show of hands was nearly all on one side; 
very few being held up for Mr. Wood. He demanded a poll. Sir S. 
Whalley, Sir Peter Laurie, and Sir John Gibbon addressed the crowd; 
which then separated. 

The polling commenced on Thursday; and, owing to the imperfect 
arrangements and mismanagement of Mr. Hume or his Committee, 
the Tory candidate as well as Mr. Byng shot considerably a head. At 
noon, Mr. Hume seems to have been upwards of two hundred behind, 
the Tories full of triumph, and making the greatest exertions. As 
the day advanced, however, their majority was diminished, and at the 
close of the poll was nothing of moment with so large a body of 
voters unpolled. The numbers were—for Byng, 2318; Wood, 1940; 
Hume, 1921—according to Byng’s and Hume’s Committees ; those 
given by Wood’s Committee made the Tory majority 67 over Hume. 

After the polling was concluded, Mr. Hume, who had spekes 
1 


repeatedly in the course of the day, addressed the electors at 
King’s Cross, and afterwards his Committee at Charing Cross. The 
speech at King’s Cross was full of life and fire. Mr. Hume's 


spirit seemed to be fairly up. We have not room to give extracts, but 
it certainly was one of the best speeches for the occasion we ever 
road. 

Yesterday morning, the voting recommenced. The Tories did not 
slacken their exertions; but the Reformers came to the support of 
their tried Representative with more alacrity than the day before. Mr. 
Hume was considerably a-head at noon; and when the poll finally 
closed, the numbers were—for Byng, 3461; Hume, 3115; Weod, 
2677—majority for Hume, 438. 

There was a large and anxious concourse of people at King’s Cross 
as the hour for closing the poll approached, and great was their exultation 
at the triumph of the popular candidate. Mr. Hume addressed the 
assembly in a speech full of bold denunciation of Tory profligacy. 
The following passages are taken from the report in the segond edition 
of the Sun of last night. 

‘¢ What can you say to the 2,505 persons who have supported the eleventh 
Lieutenant of the Duke’s Guard? Why, that it is an insult to the commem 
sense of the county ; and you ought without delay to adopt such measures as 
shall mark the inducements which have beeu held out to them to vote on that 
side. Ican tell you thatthe purse of the Tories has not been spared: and 
they are able to make a purse by having rich incomes arising from the abuse of 
your property—it is a death’s struggle with them, and they will rather risk the 
half of those riches in order to save the whole. When you look at who has 
been your opponent, and who I am—(Zaughter)—no wonder then you lafigh, 
gentlemen, but I dare say you have seen the bill of ‘Who is Hume ?’—as if 
you had not all known me for the last twenty-five years. Gentlemen, [ there- 
fore-beg you to listen to me for a few moments. I stand before you eleected— 
brought amongst you by the wishes of a large portion of the constituency. 
You have now returned me four times as your Representative; and I have 
always continued the same line of public duty, sometimes supporting the 
Ministry, and sometimes being opposed to them, but at all times and at all 
seasons, setting my fuce firmly against the return of the Tories to power—of 
those men who, in the course of a few years, loaded you with taxation, which ie 
now almost pressing down the industry of the country—of those men who have 
always been benefiting the few at the expense of the many. I have always 
been doing my utmost to obviate the evils they have brought upon the country— 
to reduce all useless expenditure, and to put an end to all sinecures, and these 
gross and multiplied pensions given to persons who have probably much less 
right to them than you. I will not, gentlemen, mention many other points 
which I could advert to, but this I will say, that I defy the bitterest opponent E 
have to mention any motion or measure that I ever brought forward, which had 
not in view the promotion of the interests of the People, and the reduction of 
the overgrown power of the aristocracy. I have ever fearlessly pursued such 
conduct. I have truckled to no party—neither Tory nor Whigs. I have ex- 
cited, no doubt, the jealousy of the Whigs, and that may be all; but I am the 
bitter enemy of the Tories: they know that, and they have therefore made me 
the object of their most bitter attacks. But here 1 am among you, gentlemes, 
in defiance of those attacks triumphant. (Much cheering.) Since the period 
of the dissolution of the late Parliament, I have done every thing I could 
against the Tories. I have exerted myself for the cause of the People, and left 
no stone unturned that was calculated to hurl them from the height they have 
now attained. I shall not be surprised, by and by, to hear Sir Robert Peel amd 
the Duke of Wellington claim the high honour of being Radical Reformers. The 
People now have got the essence of Reform, and it is their duty to take care and 
keep it. If my lamented friend, the late Major Cartwright, was now alive, amd 
could see the connexions and descendants of the late Lord Castlereagh claiming 
the right of being Reformers, he would say that the day he never expected had ar~ 
rived. . . . Ihave had a paper put into my hands, the Morning Chronicle, 
where it is said that many good Reformers would not vote for me, because E 
said I would not take good measures from the Tories. I differ from that paper 
in saying they were ‘ good’ Reformers. I say they were sham Reformers, and 
it istime tounmaskthem. ( Great cheering.) It is important at this memeat 
that you should send men into the House of Commons who will relieve the 
burdens that press on the poor man. The class that suffers most at this 
moment is that between the middle and lower classes. In that class three~ 
fourths of the taxes are raised. But you may expect happy days in Engiand 
yet, if you will only be true to yourselves. There must be an entire change of 
taxation, for at present the interests of the industrious classes are sacrificed te 
those of the landlords. The Corn-laws were passed in the days when the 
deputies of the Peers filled the House of Commons. The late Ministers knee 
the necessity of altering them, but they had not sufficient confidence in thea 
selves to undertake the task. Hitherto, therefore, they had been oppressed by 
those laws, but they might soonexpect achange. The farmers about Uxbridge 
have strong objections to me, because I want to alter the present Corn-laws. 
They are ignorant that it was a question between the landlords, and not between 
the tenants. Iam myself a landlord; I draw my income from land. I am, 
therefore, at least, honest in my opinions. I am desirous that every man holding 
a monopoly should lose it, and that people should not live on the fruits of the 
industry of others. I will not detain you further, as you may suppose I have ne 





great love for the Tories. I'defy them, as I have defied them every hour. 
Ay words constantly have been, ‘ Union amongst Reformers, and Down with 
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"he Tories.’ . 9. . . + Tam notdeficient in loyalty to the Monarch ; but 
consider that the exercise of his prerogative is intended only for the henefit of 
his People. He is appointed for their benefit—for the People: are not made for 
the King, but the King for the People. He« is appointed to carry on the 
Government according to the laws. Let me not, therefore, be mistaken when I 
say that I support the prerogatives of the Crown. I only do so where I see them 
exercised for the interests of the community. Ou this occasion I challenge that 
right ; for I do not know what right the King has to keep all the offices of Govern- 
ment in the hands of one man for a whole month. ( Cheering.) If this were 
allowed, he might establish despotism in the nd. ‘The struggle is beginning. 
I again call upon you to take notice of the conduct of your Representatives, and 
to prepared against the March election. ( Great laughter and cheers. ) 
Iwill only promise for myself that I wil! go on in my old way: I will do my 
best ; and if it is not always the best, I assure you, at ieast, it is well meant. 
(Mich cheering.) 1 entreat you to maintain a state of peace, subordination, 
and tranquillity, and do not give the Tories any ground for infringing your 
rights. On Monday we will go to Brentford; and as you have laboured to 
obtain my triumph, I hope you will be present to grace it, and show by your 
moderation, good sense, and prudent conduct, that you know how to acquire 
your rights, and to maintain them.” 

The crowd, which appears to have been excited to a high pitch 
during Mr. Hume’s speech, then separated with three cheers for Hume 
and Reform, three groans for the Tories, and cries of “ We'll meet 
them in March!” 


Mr. Hume then proceeded to his Central Committee-room, at the 
Salopian Coffeehouse ; from the window of which he addressed a large 
multitude of persons; by the greater part of whom, and a number of 
others in carriages and on horseback, with banners and cheers, he was 
eseoried to his residence in Bryanston Square. 

Nortincuamsuire. Lord Lincoln and Mr. J. Evelyn Denison 
were reelected on Monday for the Southern division. The latter 
gentleman declared his readiness to give Sir Robert Peel “a fair 
trial.” He must therefore be expunged from the Reforming ranks. 


Nortincuam. The return of Sir John Hobhouse with General 
Ferguson was mentioned last week. We have since seen a report of 
Sir John’s speech from the hustings, which deserves particular notice, 
as giving an authoritative declaration of the intended proceedings of the 
Melbourne Cabinet in the next meeting «f Parliament. He said— 


*¢ Allusion has been made to the expulsion of the late Adniinistration, of which 
I myself was a member > and it is but fair that I should say—it is but fair that it 
should be knowo—that we certainly had in contemplation such measures of 
reform as I believe would have satisfied the People of England, even the most 
fastidious, if they were favourable to the constitution of this country. It was 
our intention on the very first day of the session to have laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons, or at least to have announced, certain reforms, the 
nature of which I think it but right I should detail to you. And first, we 
should have proposed an entire reform in the Church of Ireland, a reform 
which would have cut at the root of the great abuses which have so materially 
contributed to render that country a by-word to the nations of the earth, and 
have made it subject to evils not of theory merely, but had overwhelmed it with 
real distress—a distress which had prevented it reaching that prosperity which 
God and Nature designed, from the richness of its soil, as one of the most fertile 
pla on the globe, and had overflowed the land with blood, and had steeped 
the population in misery up to the very lips. The next bill we intended to 
pro; was a bill to supersede the Lrish Coercion Bill. It is very true that 
the late Parliament has much to answer for in passing that bill—not only to you, 
the present constituency, but also at the bar of posterity. And here I beg to 
assure you, if you will give trust to him who now speaks to you, it was only on 
the understanding that amongst the Ministerial arrangements the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill was not to form the basis for the government of Ireland, that my Lord 
Duncannon and myself joined the late Cabinet. Considering that I am now 
standing here to give an account of my stewardship, it is right that I should tell 
you, that when the King did me the honour to propose, through his Prime Mi- 
nister, that I should join the Cabinet which was then about to be formed, I said 
to that nobleman, there must be one or two questions first answered as prelimi- 
naries, and without which I cannot enter the service of the Crown. ‘The first 
question was, ‘Is the Irish Coercion Bill to be passed?’ Lord Melbourne 
answered ‘No.’ My next question was as to the Irish Church Establishment, 
and the appropriation of its superfluous revenue ; as I never could conseut to 
the absurd proposition, that the means designed for the maintenance of a na- 
tional establishment, in places where the functions were not exercised, should not 
be appropriated to the service of the people. Such a proposition appears to ‘ue 
little short of madness. It is true that some influential gentlemen differed from 
me, but none in the late Administration ; they were all agreed that this should 
be the principle and basis on which our Government was to be formed—that 
instead of fighting against shadows, or contending against the removal of those 
things whieh could not be maintained according to the dictates of common sense 
and common reason, we should at once come to the determination, that, where 
the revenues were not wanted they should not be retained. t was also intended 
by the late Cabinet, on the first meeting of Parliament, to give notice of another 
bill, for adjusting in a much better manner than at present the English Church 
Establishment, and for a commutation of Tithes, on a plan which I firmly 
believe would, when well considered, be satisfactory to all. We also intended 
to bring in measures of redress for all practical grievances under which the 
Dissenters are Jabouring, so that the causes of real complaint might be completely 
removed. And I can speak with more certainty on this subject as 1 happened 
to be one of that section of that Cabinet to whom was intrusted the preparation 
of those measures, and I have the bills now at home. I have now stated 
what was our intention at the first opening of the session, and I trust you will 
think with me, it was a tolerably good bill of fare. We however did not rest 
here; we went further ; we proposed to do for England what had already been 
done for Scotland, by introducing into this country great and salutary muni- 
cipal reforms. We were, in fact, a Government opposed to monopoly in every 
sense of the word, the determined opponents of all monopoly of power that was 
not exercised for the general good. We were resolved to go on inthe spirit of 
the-age, and to give to the country, as fur as we could, the full benefit of the 
results thut were expected to be derived from the passing of the Reform Bill ; 
and, in fact, to show that, though raised to an eminence above our fellow coun- 
trymen, as rulers we did not forget for one moment those to whom we owed 
that preeminent station and for whose good we had been called to the honour- 
able places we held.” 

Sir John then asked whether the Ministry were dismissed on ac- 
count of their determination to proceed with these reforms— 

*© Was it because we contemplated these changes, that we were considered un- 
“worthy servants of the Crown? Was it because we leaned too much to the 
Peopie, that we were discharged, as unfit bulwarks of the Throne ?—because 
we belong to the Democracy rather than the Aristocratical part of the com- 
munity, that we were thought not fit to be trusted with the reins of power? 
It is not for me to say. But in an hour—I will not now call it an evil hour— 


trust, will not turn out to have been poison—though, certainly, it cannot be 
considered as a whol lesson—the result of which was the abrupt dismissal 
of the Ministers ; and I leave you to judge whether the disposition we manifested 
—whether the resolutions we had formed to carry on the great measures of 
reform—were the cause of that abrupt dismissal. A story has been told that 
there was disunion in the Cabinet; that we were not all agrecd on certain 
great points. Upon my word, it is a fable from beginning to end; for at no 
time during the existence of the Melbourne Administration, which was only 
about four months, was there the slightest division of opinion. And this, 
indeed, was but natural; for it will be recollected, that when the changes oc- 
curred after the secession of the Stanley party, and then the retirement of Earl 
Grey, it inevitably followed that our Government was rendered more popular, 
having for its basis the measures which I have now detailed to you. hether 
it will be the fate or not of the late Administration again to wield the destinies 
of this great nation, cannot now be known: it is yet inthe womb of time. But 
one thing I am sure of, that this country will never bear a Government less 
Liberal than the last. I give it as my opinion, founded upon a political life of 
no very short duration, that so far from being less Liberal, it will in all probabi- 
lity be more Liberal and more determined in its measures than the one that has 
been dismissed.” 


OxrorpsHizE. The three old Members, Lord Norreys and Messrs. 
Harcourt and Weyland, were returned on Monday. Lord Norreys has 
always been a Tory. Harcourt and Weyland voted for the Reform 
Bill; but the speeches of their proposers, and their own, though not so 
decidedly, prove.that they cannot be reckoned in the Anti-Tory list. 
Dr. Phillimore proposed and Mr. C. Peers seconded Mr. Harcourt. 
Dr. Phillimore said— 

‘* Gentlemen, these are fearful times ; but I fear not, I despair not. There 
are, no doubt, secret and open assailants of our institutions—men who would 
rejoice in the downfal of all that is good and all that is honourable in our Jand : 
but there exists a spirit in Englishmen sufficient to withstand all their machina- 
tions; and I trust your unanimous veice this day will proclaim that you are 
willing and anxious to return those Members to Parliament who, whilst they 
are ever ready to reform its abuses, are determined never to lend their aid in de- 
stroying that Constitution which is the pride of Englishmen, the admiration of 
the world.” 

Mr. Peers, in reference to Mr. Harcourt’s conduct in Parliament, 
delivered himself as follows— 

** He will, I trust, act on the principles of that great statesman’so recently 
called to the helm of affairs, and whose manifesto, coupled with his speech at 
the Mansionhouse, has given the greatest satisfaction to all who are sincerely 
desirous for the gradual improvement, by the removal of the defects, in that 
constitution under which we have the happiness to live.” 

Mr. Coker, who proposed Mr. Weyland, spoke in the same strain— 

«¢ Gentlemen, I, like my honourable friend who had preceeded me, approve of 
the manifesto of Sir Robert Peel; and I will add, that I believe that right ho- 
nourable baronet intends to carry on such reform as will be satisfactory to the 
country ; and I will say this, that unless he so acts, he will neither obtain nor 
deserve our confidence.” , 

There was nothing in the reported speeches of either of the candi- 
dates that diminished the impression of their Tory partialities. 





ScarsoroucH. The defeat of Sir George Cayley, who was turned 
out to make way for Sir F. Trench, atoady of the Duke of Rutland, 
was brought about by the coalition of the Tories, with the Tory- Whig 
supporters of Sir John Johnstone,, whose connexion with Church 
dignitaries,. and very moderate politics, rendered him acceptable to 
them. The motto of Sir George Cayley’s committee throughout the 
canvass and contest was, * Keep out the Tory ;” but the dominant 
party on Johnstone’s committee assumed as their motto, “ Bring in 
Sir John and Trench.” This must not be forgotten, and at the next 
election we hope the Reformers will jealously watch Sir John John- 
stone. It is mainly through his refusal or reluctance to join heart and 
hand with the Reform candidate, that the independent Sir George 
Cayley has been ousted. ¥ yey 

Bribery and intimidation of voters, promises of spirit-licenses, and 
land under the Corporation, have all been extensively employed. The 
poorer voters dared not support Sir George, for fear of the Tory bankers, 
The feeling in the town was so strong against the successful candidates, 
that neither of them ventured to be chaired. ‘The show of hands at 
the nomination was two to one for Sir George Cayley over Trench ; 
but the Returning Officers, a couple of Corporation hacks, decided 
otherwise, and in all disputes gave the point to the Tory. These 
facts, which have been communicated to us in such a way as to leave no 
doubt on our mind of their correctness, furnish strong additional evidence 
of the necessity of secret voting. 


Srarrorpsumre. Mr. Littleton and Sir John Wrottesley were re- 
elected, on Saturday, for the Southern division. Both the Members 
delivered Whig speeches ; which neither require comment, nor afford 
matter worth extracting. 


Surry. Messrs. Denison, Long, and Barclay, the two former 
Liberals, the last a Tory, were nominated at Guildford on Monday. 
Mr. Denison delivered a decided Anti-Tory speech; Mr. Barclay’s 
tone was moderate—as he was addressing a constituency supposed to 
be Liberal. Mr. Long “spoke out.” After observing that the disso- 
lution of Parliament was quite an unnecessary measure, he said he was 
disposed to analyze the precious list of the Ministry, because they were 
called upon to give them a fair trial. 

They had tried them long enough, and they had had another trial of them 
during the short time they had been in office. They, or many of them were 
rank old Boroughmongers. The Duke of Wellington held an inferior situation 
among them, but it would be found that he would be first fiddle. 

A poll was demanded by Barclay. 

The nomination of Messrs. Briscoe, Beauclerk, and Alsager, for the 
Eastern section, took place on Wednesday. Alsager is a decided Tory. 
Colonel Leicester Stanhope made him undergo the following catechism 
on the hustings. 

Colonel Stanhope first asked, whether that gentleman would vote for a revi- 
sion of the Pension-list? : 

Mr. Alsager said that he would vote for the abolition of all pensions that had 
not been deserved. 

Colonel Stanhope—* Are you in favour of the Malt-tax?” y 

Mr. Alsager—‘ I have already said that I would give that question my serious, 
consideration.” (Cheers and laughter.) “ , 

Colonel Stanhope—*‘ Will you vate for Triennial Parliaments?” 

Mr. Alsager—* Decidedly not.” 





au opportunity was taken to instil into the ears of our Royal Master what, I 





Colonel Stanhope—“« Will you vote for the abolition of the Cozarlaws?’* 
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Mr. Alsager—‘*I can only give the same general answer I have already 
given. The subject shall have my most careful and conscientious examination.” 
( Groans and cheering.) 


Warwicxsaire. The place of nomination for the Northern division 
is Coleshill; and on Tuesday last the Tories mustered there in great 
force, for it is in their strong district. The nomination of the candi- 
dates, Sir Eardly Wilmot, Mr. Dugdale, and Captain Gregory, took 
place. They were respectively proposed and seconded by Mr. Brace- 
bridge, and Captain Lake; Sir E. Hartopp, and Mr. Grimes; Mr. 
Bolton King, and Sir George Chetwynd. 

Sir Eardly Wilmot seems to be a very uncertain gentleman. Some 
parts of his speech were decidedly Liberal; but he approves of the 
King’s summons to * men who would stand by him,” and will not 
pledge himself to oppose the Wellington Ministry. 

Mr. Dugdale spoke like a hearty Tory: there can be no mistake 
about him. 

The new candidate, Captain Gregory, made by far the best appear- 
ance of the three. 

He came forward on the principles of the Reform Bills, and as a decided op- 
ponent of those delusive reforms contained in Sir Robert Peel’s Tamworth mani- 
festo. Sir Robert Peel there told the country that he would not seek to repeal 
the Reform Bills: a most extraordinary pledge, but one, in his opinion, equiva- 
lent to an assertion that the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, would not work 
out the great ends of Parliamentary reform. It was his opinion, that if the 
country could be steered through its difficulties and properly governed, it must 
be by men in whom the nation could place confidence ; and most certainly the 
new Ministers now in power were not the men. The People were asked to 
give them “a fair trial!’ why, what had their whole political lives been but 
one tissue of misgovernment and political evil, with little exception? They 
were like stupid boys, sent back eternally by their master for ignorance of their 
lessons. It was folly, therefore, for Ministers to require a tria!; they were 
either unwilling or unable to improve or govern liberally, Should he have the 
honour to represent the Northern division under the Administration of these 
men, he would, nevertheless, support every beneficial measure which Sir Robert 
Peel and his party might bring forward, without pledging himself to support 
them a day longer. He firmly believed that any really liberal proposition by 
such bigoted Tories would only be claptraps, mere cloaks to their resort to other 
and illiberdl measures of government. 

He declared himself to be personally interested in agriculture, and 
ready to defend its interests. With respect to the Malt-tax— 

They bad been told that Mr. Dugdale had last year voted for the repeal of the 
Malt-tax ; but that candidate himself did not tell them in his address that |: 
would vote this year for the repeal. With respect to the Malt-tax motion last 

year, it was brought forward by Sir W. Ingilby, and supported by the Tory 
Members of the Commons, with the notorious object of turning out the late 
Ministers by a side-wind. If proof was asked of his assertion, let them look 
to the conduct of the Marquis of Chandos and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Whilst these gentlemen were out of office, they were most clamorous for the repeal 
of the Malt-tax, and had endeavoured cunningly to raise the credit of the Tories 
in the — districts hy the proposition. But what say these noblemen 
now? Why, they cannot now hold out any hope or vote for a total repeal of 
the tax. Here the country had positive proof that the Tories were not sincere 
in their professions of anxiety to repeal that tax. He wished to ask Mr. Dug- 
dule if he would pledge himself, if returned, to vote for the repeal. [Great 
mA hooting among the Tories and cries of “* Dugdale don’t give any 
pledge. 

He declared himself an advocate for the Ballot, the abolition of 
Church-rates, and other measures of thorough reform. 

After Captain Gregory’s speech was concluded, Mr. Dugdale said— 

‘* My gallant friend, Mr. Gregory, has been trying to involve me with the 
farmers. He has asked me if I will now vote for the repeal of the Malt-tax. 
I never will give any pledge.” (Cheers, and cries of ** You are shuffling !”’) 

Mr. Charles Woodcock, a Tory attorney of Coventry, then under- 
took to catechise Captain Gregory: it will be seen by the following 
dialogue, that he did his employers no good by his officiousness. 

_ Mr. Woodcock began by asking Captain Gregory, whether it was his inten- 
tion to oppose the present Ministry under all circumstances, regardless of any 
measures they might bring forward ? 

Mr. Gregory—* I have no confidence in the new Ministers. I will oppose 
them ; though I will support any good measures, if they bring such forward ; of 
which Mr. Woodcock seems more sanguine than myself.” 

Mr. Woodcock—** Will Mr. Gregory support the Church, and oppose its se- 
paration from the State? 

Mr. Gregory—‘ Church and State is an old party watchword, of which we 
know no more in these times than of the man in the moon. Will the learned 
gentleman explain his meaning? for I have declared myself a zealous member of, 
and friend to, the Church ?” 

Mr. Woodcock—* I am sorry that any gentleman who aspires to represent us 
should not know what I mean by the connexion of Church and State 1 mean, 
if a motion is brought forward to the effect of separating Church and State, will 
you vote for it ?” 

After great uproar, Mr. Gregory said ‘I do not distinctly understand the 
drift of the learned gentleman ; but he knows that I am not an advocate for sepa- 
ration. If I do not answer all Mr. Woodcock’s questions, it may be because he 
puts them as no man can understand.” 

Mr. Woodeock—‘* Will Mr. Gregory vote for the appropriation of Church 
revenues to any other objects, or in support of any other religion ?” 

Ir. Gregory said there was a Church Commission about to report on the re- 
venues of the Establishment. When he saw their report, he should judge of its 
contents. He did not expect that there would be any surplus revenue beyond 
the necessities of the State religion. He might desire a more equitable appor- 
tionment of the revenues, or that part of them should be applied to the moral 
education of the members of the Establishment. 
ae ee ee you for excluding the Bishops from the House of 

ords ? 

Mr. Gregory—‘ If there is one thing:more desirable than another, it is that 
the Prelates of the Church should not be taken away so long from their more 
important religious duties.” 

Ir. Woodcock—‘“ Are you favourable to the present system of free trade?” 

_ Mr. Gregory replied—* If, as I said before, this pure and over-zealous par- 
tisan had not come primed and loaded with his charge of written questions, to 
discharge them at ali hazards, without regard to fair dealing, but attended to my 
speech, he would have learned that I was an enemy to free trade, as calculated 
unjustly to destroy the remuneration of labour to the working weavers of my 
neighbourhood.” 

Mr. Woodcock—* Are you in favour of universal suffrage ?” 

Mr. Gregory—“ No. The object of these questions palpably is to extract 
&uswers prejudicial to me. I donot think they have succeeded. If they had 
desired to do this effectively, they should have selested some person of a different 





Mr. Woodcock here vociferated, in a rage, ‘* What is Mr. Gregory but. 
Political Unionist? he dined with them once.” {A great uproar here ensued, 
and cries of ‘* Woodcock, put your hat on and finish.””] . 

Mr. Gregory—‘‘ I have been put into the witness-box, and examined and 
cross-examined ; but they have not discovered any thing to my discredit ; and I 
repeat, that I stand before you as an independent country gentleman, whose 
political vig pd you well know ; a claimant, under most honourable circum- 
stances, for your suffrages.” 

The show of hands was in favour of Dugdale and Wilmot, and'e 
poll was demanded for Gregory. 


Worcester. A _ correspondent assures us that we have done 
Colonel Davies injustice in classing him among the Doubtful opponents 
of the Wellington Cabinet. He informs us that the Colonel enjoys 
the entire confidence of the Worcester Liberals ; and sends us an ex- 
tract from his address, which would seem to indicate a resolution to 
oppose the Duke. Colonel Davies says—‘ I have hitherto, in public 
affairs, looked rather to measures than men, and supported propositions 
calculated to benefit the country, regardless of the quarter whence they 
originated: but this rule has its limits: and when I see once more ad- 
vanced to power, men whose whole lives have been spent in opposing 
wholesome reformations in Church and State, I find myself at the 
outset compelled to declare, that to a Government so composed I can- 
not give my support.” This extract is pretty satisfactory : witha 
general resemblance to Sir James Graham's declaration on the same 
subject, it isa shade stronger than that gentleman’s. But we havea 
few words to say in explanation of our placing Colonel Davies among 
the Doubtfuls. We never expected to find him on the Duke’s side of 
the House, steadily supporting Tory measures. He was one to whom 
we alluded when we spoke of the ‘ wayward independence ” of certain 
gentlemen. We did not attribute servile motives to such, and are well 
aware that Colonel Davies has deserved the character of an independent 
man. But in his legislative capacity he seemed to us to have been 
capricious. His public life did not authorize our putting him among 
the undoubted opponents of the Duke. In this respect, he differs, or 
did differ, from Mr. Hume, who though always independent and some- 
times dogmatic enough, may be depended on when, as in the famous 
Russian- Dutch Loan affair, it comes to be a vital question between @ 
Liberal Ministry and their Tory supplanters. 

On referring to the Division Lists of last session, as given in the 
Book of the Reformed Parliament, we find two or three votes of 
Colonel Davies, which tended to raise our doubts as to his uncom- 
promising opposition to the Duke, and also furnish examples of his 
waywardness. He voted against Tennyson's motion for shortening 
Parliaments, which many very moderate Whigs supported, and almost 
every Radical. Again, he voted against the Irish Tithe Bill, in the 
small Tory minority of 54 to 250. Yet he voted in favour of Mr. 
Ward’s Resolutions, and another by Mr. Hume based on a similar 
principle. 

We are very glad to find that there is a good prospect of the Tory 
being unseated by Colonel Davies; whose general usefulness and in- 
dependence we are quite indisposed to depreciate, though we could not 
class him among the thoroughgoing opponents of the present Ministry. 

ScorLanp. 

Eprysurcu. Monday was the day of nomination. Mr. John Lau- 
der proposed and Baillie Maclaren seconded Mr. Abercromby; Mr. 
Rutherford and Mr. Forest of Comiston proposed and seconded Sir 
John Campbell; Lord Ramsay was nominated by Mr. Robert For- 
syth; and Mr. Learmonth by Sir David Milne, seconded by Mr. 
Robert Werdlaw Ramsay. 

Mr. Abercromby then addressed the assembly. 

‘* Gentlemen, you have now heard from the respective movers and seconders 
the pretensions or grounds upon which the various candidates are put forward 
to represent you in Parliament. For myself, I may say that I have never come 
forward to represent this city in Parliament except on the solicitation of others, 
because it is not me that you support, but the cause, and I am ouly a humble 
instrument in your hands. When Parliament has been dissolved unexpectedly 
on former occasions, it has generally happened that those particular grounds om 
which the King was advised to appeal to the sense of the country has been made 
distinctly known; but on the present occasion it is undoubtedly very difficult to 
discover the precise question on which we are called to decide. I myself do not 
know any reason why the late House of Commons should have been dissolved, 
except this, that the Ministry were of opinion that the House of Commons 
would not give them their confidence and support.” 

With regard to the reported intention of the Tories to break down 
the majority against them by repeated dissolutions, Mr. Abercromby 
observed, that he did not believe the King would suffer his prerogative 
to be used in sucha manner. He asserted that great intimidation had 
been resorted to by the Edinburgh Tories. 

** You are all aware, and Sir John Campbell knows it as well as I, that 
there has been great intimidation used by the supporters of our opponents. 
{Loud and vehement disapprobation from Lord Ramsay ; and Mr. Learmonth’s 
supporters, responded to by loud cheers from the opposite party.] I affirm the 
fact, that intimidation has been carried to a great extent during the canvass of 
this city. 1 tell you that my opponents. as I might be assured they would do, 
have like honest men disavowed all knowledge of the fact. Therefore, I ask 
my opponents now to come forward and to declare, that which I know they 
must and will declare, viz. that they disavow it themselves, that they disap- 
prove of it on the part of their friends. . . . I say there are dishonest 
means used to deprive men of their rights; and I say that this is one of the 
mean efforts made to contract the large constituencies, and to defeat the Reform 
Bill. (Loud cheers and hisses.) I would not have said so muck on this subject, 
if I had not received such information, and such communications on this sub- 
ject as made it my duty on my mind, to take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing the opinion I entertain on this subject.” 

Sir John Campbell spoke for some time. He ridiculed Lord Ram- 
say’s puffing of his ancestry; and reminded him that the motto of the 
Duke of Argyll, the chief of the Campbells, was ‘‘ viz ea nostra voco.” 
Sir John hoped that his loss of office would not lessen his chance of 
being returned. 

“I am no longer his Majestv’s Attorney-General—( Laughter and cheers)— 
but, gonthomed; Wane truly plain John Campbell. (Laugihter.) I appear, 
gentlemen, as your fellow-citizen; and hope that you will not say that a mam 
Is to be returned because he is in office and enjoys the favour of the Court, and 
because he is dismissed from office it follows that he is likewise to be dismissed 
from your confidence and favour. It used to be said that Scotsmen would 





always follow the party in power; but that was when Scotland was not repre- 
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sented,—I may rather say when Scotland was misrepresented, and the voice 
of the People could not be heard; but not now, I should hope, when Scots- 
amen are famed for being rational, reflecting, and consistent Reformers.” 

Lord Ramsay and Mr. Learmonth were inaudible, owing to the vo- 
ciferations of the crowd. The speeches that are given to them in the 
opt are such as befit Tory candidates. Mr. Learmonth boasted of 

is illustrious descent, and seemed rather to despise Sir John Camp- 
bell for being only the son of a country clergyman— 

‘Certainly, my opponents are both Scotsmen; one of them was born at 
Cupar, and he talks of my family not being an ancient one: but 1 believe my 
family is more ancient than his three times over—and I wore the same civic 
chain which was worn by my grandfather. 1am known to you all—perfectly 
~well known—and I hope you will not think the less of me for that.” 

The show of hands was in favour ef the Reformers. The polling 
commenced on Tuesday, and closed on that day with the following 
numbers— A bercromby, 2391; Campbell, 2352; Lord Ramsay, 1487; 
Learmonth, 1405. On Wednesday, the final numbers were—for Aber- 
cromby, 2963; Campbell, 2853; Ramsay, 1716; Learmonth, 1608. 
So the defeat of the Tories is complete. 


Epixsurcu County. The County candidates, Mr. William Gib- 
son Graig and Sir George Clerk, were put in nomination on Tuesday ; 
Sir George by Sir John Hope, seconded hy Mr. Comb of Redheughs; 
Mr. Craig by Sir John Dalrymple, seconded by Mr. Finnie, farmer, of 
Swainstone. ‘The show of hands was in favour of Gibson Craig, and 
a poll was demanded for Clerk. The Reformer was well received ; 
the Tory official could not have obtained a hearing, but for the inter- 
ference of Mr. J. A. Murray in his behalf. ‘There is nothing that 
requires extracting in either of the speeches. 


Pertusnire., Sir George Murray and Mr. Fox Maule were nomi- 
nated on Monday. Sir George was proposed and seconded by Mr. 
Small Keir, and Mr. Arnot; Mr. Maule, by Mr. Nairne of Dunsi- 
nane, and Mr. Condie. Sir George then attempted to address the 
electors ; but not a sentence he delivered was audible, so loud and in- 
cessant were the groans and shouts with which he was greeted. Mr. 
Maule, evidently the popular candidate, was well received, and spoke 
with great effect. He referred to the state of the country just before 
the late changes, and to the Tory proceedings subsequent to the dis- 
missal of Ministers— 

“ In November last, the country was in a state of tranquillity, which it had 
not known for some time before; trade was recovering from the shock which it 
had received, through the agitation antecedent to, and consequent upon, the 
passing of the Reform Bill; and the People, resting in hopes of obtaining 
speedily those improvements to which they looked, and knowing that the Mel- 
bourne Administration was one in which they could repose their full confidence, 
were beginning to withdraw their attention fou public affairs, and to fix it on 
their own, when suddenly that Government vanished from under their very 
eyes. Then followed an act, which I take this opportunity of stating, that I 
consider to have been as unconstitutional as it was unprecedented in the annals 
of this country—I mean the Duke of Wellington’s holding the key of every office 
in the State, and occupying every avenue to the Crown. Gentlemen, it has 
always been my opinion, that much as the Duke of Wellington has done for 
this country, in fighting her battles in the field, he never has had any true and 
proper knowledge of the state of public feeling in it. And no greater proof of 
this ignorance can be found, than in his attributing the peace and tranquillity 
of the country at this trying moment, to any confidence which the People had 
inhim. (Loud cheers and laughter.) The real fact is, that this was owing 
to the moral intelligence which exists among the people—to the general infor- 
mation diffused amongst all classes, and the knowledge of their own strength, as 
given them under the Reform Bill, which gave them the constitutional means of 
obtaining redress for every grievance. Gentlemen, after this an Administration 
was formed, amongst whom we might have expected to see some traces of a 
Reformer ; but if you look over the list, you will not find one individual amongst 
them who did not oppose the Reform Act from beginning to end ; and one of 
the first acts of that Administration was, to dissolve the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment, and to produce that agitation which they now pretend so loudly to Ja- 
ment. As I think it impossible the country can place any confidence in men, 
who, for the sake of getting into power, have deserted the avowed opinions of 
years, } thatis an additional reason why I stand forward, upon the present 
occasion, to oppose oue of their Cabinet.” 

Mr. Maule did not spare Sir George Murray on the subject of his 
violated pledge to the Dissenters. While he was speaking on this 
point the whole assembly was very quiet— 

** During my canvass, I have all along made a point of ‘avoiding allusion to 
‘this subject, except to the extent of stating my own' opinions on it; but, as 
stated in my original address, that I conceived the Dissenters to have been 
ill-used at the hands of their late Representatives, I feel bound, in his presence 
to defend the charge. (Great cheers.) As I was on these very hustings at 
the time, I could not be mistaken as to the statement which Sir George Murray 
made, that he was a friend to the admission of Dissenters into the English 
Universities. I acquit him entirely of having pledged himself to Mr. 
Wood's Bill, or the bill of any other individual, introduced or about to be 
introduced into Parliament, regarding the Dissenters; but he certainly 
aaron the principle, that Dissenters ought te obtain admission into 
the Universities ; and as a proof of the sense they entertained of his liberality, 
I may mention a circumstance which has occurred to my recollection at 
this moment, and it is this—one of his own supporters, by way of consoling 
me for our defeat, said to me, ‘I believe you will find our man as good 
a Whig as your own.’ (Cheers and laughter.) Before going further, I may 
explain in one word the mode of proceeding with bills before Parliament. 
When a bill is introduced, it is read a first time formally, in order that Members 
may be put in possession of the subject. At the second reading, those who are 
against its principle, give their voices against it; but those who, though op- 
posed to some of the details, recognize the principle, suffer it to go into com- 
mittee; and, upon the third reading, if they find that the details have not been 
amended to their satisfaction, they may vote against it, without being liable to 
the slightest charge of inconsistency. Now, gentlemen, Sir George Murray 
voted against the second reading of Mr. Wood’s Bill, and left meno other 
‘alternative than to assume that he was adverse to its principle. Gentlemen, 
in consequence of that, I, as an elector, could not have supported him: and 
‘his conduct must now be judged by the constituency to whom he has 

led i cheering.) Before I part with this subject, let us com- 
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are Lord Stanley’s mode of acting on that question, with that of Sir George 
furray, his Lordship had expressed himself adverse to some of the details of 
the bill, yet, recognizing its principle, he gave it his support on the second 
Feading. I shall now state my own opinion upon this subject. As a friend to 
civil and religious liberty, I recognize, ia this Protestant country, the right of 
every one of choosing that path in religion which he considers most conducive 
to his comfort here, and his safety hereafter; and I vhall be always an advocate 





of any measure having for its object the relief of the Dissenters from those 
civil disabilities and temporal inconveniences which they suffer from a conscien- 
tious difference with the Established Church of the country.” 

Though he had not many deeds of his own to refer to, yet he had 
come of a good stock— 


. » « “being the son of one who, when the cause of the People was at a 
discount, maintained it boldly and steadily in the eleven succeszive Parliaments 
during which he sat in the House of Commons.” ( Three cheers for Lord 
Panmure.) 

IRELAND. 


Dusty. We cannot give more than a sketch of the proceedings 
on the hustings on Monday, when the candidates were nominated. 
Mr. O’Connell was of course, the principal orator. He seemed re- 
solved to keep every one in good-humour; and evén wheedled and 
flattered the Orangemen in his very best style of blarney. He found 
it necessary to spout two or three flourishes about the Repeal, notwith- 
standing he has avowedly thrown it overboard for the present; and it 
is. to be noted, that this was done evidently with a view to please the 
Dublin Orangemen, quite as much as the Catholics. Mr. Ruthven 
was as prosy es usual; except in one part of his speech, where he gave 
the Lord Mayor, Arthur Perrin, the lie in the most direct terms, on 
account of that gentleman having signed a public notice that be, Ruth- 
ven, did not possess the requisite qualification for a Member of Par- 
liament. Mr. Shaw spoke tor Mr. West, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton 
for himself. The two latter are the Tory candidates. The polling 
commenced on Tuesday; and at the close of the day, the numbers 
were said to be—O’Connell, 886; Ruthven, 882; West, 862; Hamil- 
ton, 864. On Wednesday, the numbers given were—West, 1683; 
Hamilton, 1679; O'Connell, 1637; Ruthven, 1620. But it is sup- 
posed that these numbers are not accurate. 

In consequence of Ruthyen’s attack on the Lord Mayor, a duel was 
fought between the two gentlemen; the particulars of which are thus 
given by the Dublin correspondent of the Times. 

‘©The Lord Mayor, on his return from the hustings, as a preliminary step to 
a satisfactory settlement of the unpleasant affair, appointed Sir John K. Janes 
(the City Treasurer) his locum tenens ; and having thus laid aside his civic 
dignity, sent another friend (Captain Cottingham, Secretary to the Conservative 
Society) to demand an apology from Mr. Ruthven. The latter refused to 
muk- any apology, explanation, or concession; and referred the matter to his 
frend, the well-known Ebenezer Jacob, ex M.P.; who was delighted at the 
prospect of a fight, and conducted the matter so admirably, that he had the 
patties on the strand of the North Bull of Dollymount, beyond Clontarfe, at 
nocn precisely, ready for action. Three friends aside only were permitted to 
be presen’. 

‘¢ Captain Cottingham, in consideration of some previous engagement, wished 
to fix two o’clock p.m. as the hour of combat; but Ebenezer would not hear of 
any such idle delay. ‘ No, by G » he exclaimed, ‘if my friend Ruthven is 
to be shot, the sooner it is done in the day the better, as we must see about 
another candidate immediately! G—’s blood man! you wouldn’t have us lose 
the election?’ This was an appeal that Captain Cottingham had no logic at 
hand capuble of resisting, so both parties proceeded amicably to the strand, 
which had just been left dry by the ebb. 

«© Here Ebenezer won the toss for his friend, assumed the pas, and issued his 
ultimatum in the decisive tone of an adept. ‘ Gentlem~n,’ said he, ‘ mind me—~ 
I shall give the word quick ; and, by G , if either of you hang fire an instant, 
I shall make it a personal matter. Fire!—The shots passed harmlessly. Mr. 
Perrin’s pistol was a hair-trigger affair (of which, I believe, he was not aware), 
and went off at the first touch, before he had well raised it at the startling 
summons of Ebenezer. The ball entered the sand a short distance from his 
own feet. Captain Cottingham then demanded an apology; but Ebenezer 
peremptorily refused to listen to ‘any such nonsense ;’ aud another pair of 
pistols were discharged with as little effect. Captain Cottingham again 
humanely applied for such apology or explanation as one gentleman might give 
and another receive. But Ebenezer. was as immovable as Sir Lucius 
O Trigger. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ¢ I’m determined that my friend Ruthven 
shall stand there to be shot at till he sinks in the wet sand ; but the Devil a word 
of apology or explanation you'll get out of him or me till the Repeal of the 
Union, if you choose to stay firing at him so long. If you don’t like that, take 
your man away; but there Ruthven shall stay, at all hazards, till the field is his 
own.’ 

“ The friends of Mr. Perrin, thinking that he had done enough to vindicate 
his honour, and despairing of producing any good effects on Ruthven by staying 
to shoot at him, or on Ebenezer by staying to argue with him, took that gentle- 
inan off the strand, and returned to the city. Ruthven and his friend Ebenezer 
returned in the rear; the Trades Unionists anxiously coming out to inquire 
after the safety of their favourite, and heartily rejoicing when they found 
nothing but the old hole in his hat which attracted so much merriment at the 
hustings yesterday.” 

Mr. John David Latouche, the Liberal banker, gave his vote in. 
favour of the Tory candidates, in order, as he avowed at the polling- 
place, to mark his disapprobaticn of the system of intimidation prac- 
tised by the O'Connell party. Mr. Latouche might have expressed 
his opinion without voting for the Tories, which was an act of treason 
to the Liberal party. 















The Ceurt. 
Tue King and Queen remain at Brighton, apparently in good health. 
and spirits. Among their visiters this week, we find the names of Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Earl of Clarendon, Captain Pechell, the Bishop 
of Ely, and Earl Somers. ” 

Their Majesties had a dinner-party on Wednesday, to which the- 
Earl of Ripon, the Countess of Mulgrave, end Colonel and Mrs.. 
Cavendish were invited ; and on Thursday, Captain and Mrs. Pechell, 
Marquis Camden, Lord Camden, and General Gascoyne dined at the 
Palace. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at the Palace on Thursday, and had. 
a long interview with the King. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg, husband of the Queen of Portugal, ar- 
rived on Sunday evening at the Clarendon Hotel ; having been escorted. 
from Ostend by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence and Sir T. Fremantle. 
He soon afterwards received an invitation to visit the King and Queen 
at Brighton; whither his Highness proceeded yesterday. In the begin- 
ning of the week, he exchanged visits with the Duke of Wellington. 
and other persons of distinction, principally Ministers. The Duke 


cannot speak a word of English, He is on his way to Lisbon to join. 
his consort. 
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The Metropolis. 

Lord Abinger (Sir James Scarlett) was sworn in as Lord Chief 
Baron in the Court of King’s Bench on Saturday. He was received 
by the bar standing. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Attorney-General, and Sir William Follett, 
Solicitor-General, were severally called within the bar on taking their 
respective offices. The latter was warmly congratulated by the bar. 

Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Platt, Mr. F. Kelly, Mr. Wakefield, Mr. 
Skirrow, Mr. Temple, Mr. Barber, Mr. Burge, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Kindersley, Mr. Jacob, and Mr. Wigram, were also 
called within the bar as King’s Counsel. 

Application was made on Tuesday, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on behalf of a person named Jones, for leave to be taken from Cardi- 
gan gaol to vote at the ensuing Radnorshire election: but the applica- 
tion was refused ; as there was no act of Parliament authorizing such 
interference by the Court. Besides, if the prisoner should decamp, 
who would be answerable to the Sheriff ? 

Mr. Rothschild was summoned on Saturday to the Marlborough 
Street Office, on a charge preferred by Carter, the informer, of not 
‘having bis name painted on one of his carts ‘‘ clear of the wheel.” 

Mr. Dyer—* The act requires it to be clear of the wheel. Such is not the 
case; but as it is a slight offence, I shall only levy a fine of one shilling.” 

Carter—‘ One shilling, your Worship! are you not aware that Mr. Roths- 
child is the richest man in Europe ?” 

Mr. Dyer—* I have not the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. Roths- 
child, except from report. Besides, not being a native of this country, perhaps 
he is ignorant of the laws. In my opinion, a shilling fine is sufficient.” 

The fine was accordingly paid; and the informer received, with a 
most woful countenance, 6d., being the moiety of the penalty. 

At the Union Hall Office, on Tuesday, Mason, a boy of fourteen, 
was charged with stealing 50/. out of a letter addressed to his masters, 
Messrs. Wilson, hatters in Holland Street, Blackfriars Road. The 
lad made away with all the money in the course of two or three days. 
He gave several sovereigns to a cabman, for driving him about; and 
according to his first account, 25/. to a fellow named Peterson, who 
performed as a conjuror at the Rotunda in the Blackfriars Road. On 
his second examination, he said he only gave 10. to Peterson. The 
thief was committed for trial, and Peterson remanded for the present. 

With the exception of some poor men convicted at Worship Street, 
for carrying placards without the printer’s name, there does not appear 
to have been a single charge at any of the Police-offices arising out of 
the Metropolitan Elections. 

Seventeen pounds have been subscribed for the poor applewoman, 
whose case was mentioned last week in connexion with the Magistrate 
Laing, of Hatton Garden. Of this, 5/. was sent by forty gentlemen of 
the Stock Exchange, and the half of a 5/. note, from Manchester, was 
received by Mr. Jones, who interested himself in the case. The other 
half, the sender stated, would be forwarded to Mr. Laing, from whom 
Mr. Jones was requested to claim it. Mr. Jones having unsuccess- 
fully applied at Hatton Garden Office, has addressed a memorial on the 
subject to Mr. Goulburn. 

The Reverend Thomas Dale, distinguished as a popular preacher, 
has been appointed by Sir Robert Peel, Rector of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street. 

A fine young man, the son of Mr. Hammond, the proposer of Mr. 
Angerstein, at Greenwich, on Saturday was on the hustings in good 
health and high spirits ; early on Sunday, he was a corpse. His death 
is attributed to the rupture of a blood vessel in the head, produced by 
the great excitement of the contest. 

The chimney of a house in Devonshire Street, Lisson Grove, was 
found to be on fire, the other day; and a sweep, in the same neigh- 
bourhood was sent for to extinguish the flames. For this purpose he 
descended the flue from the roof; but when about half-way down, he 
stuck so-fast that he found it impossible to move. His cries brought 
assistance ; when it became necessary to break a hole in the chimney 
with pickaxes, &c. Full three-quarters of an hour elapsed before he 
was released from his perilous and dreadful situation: he was found 
nearly suffocated, his clothes were on fire, and his person burnt in se- 
veral places. Medical assistance was promptly procured, and he is 
now in a fair way of recovery. 

A case of great seeming hardship was discovered in the be- 
ginning of the week, in a poor family, named Pashley. The body 
of an infant was discovered, which it was said was not buried, on ac- 
count of the extreme poverty of the parents, and their reluctance to 
apply for parochial relief, as they had seen better days. Several per- 
sons, affected by the story, sent money to the Times office for their re- 
lief; but upon inquiry by the oflicers of the Mendicity Society, it turns 
out, that the case is one of the grossest impositions ever practised. No 
particulars are given. 

Soon after nightfall on Monday, great part of the gas-lamps, owing, 
as it is said, to some failure in the main, in the parish of Marylebone, 
went out, leaving the inhabitants in darkness. 





The Country. 

At the Cambridge Sessions, on the 5th instant, George Robinson, 
aged twenty-three, was charged with assaulting and stabbing Mr. 
Frederick Lane Birch, student of St. John’s College. The prose- 
cutor stated, that he lodged at Nurrish’s, in Jesus Lane. In the course 
of the winter, he had frequently been annoyed by the ringing of the 
bells at the houses he and his friends lodged at. At about half-past 
twelve o'clock on the night of the 8th of December, several friends 
being in his room, they heard some bells violently rung ; they went 
out, and saw four or five young men running away. They followed, 
and the witness struck one of them without saying any thing: he then 
struck the defendant, who returned the blow; and they struggled 
several times, when witness found that he had been stabbed in the 
thigh: he turned to go home, and gave the defendant into the charge 
of his friends. A surgeon proved that the wound was a dangerous 
one. The Chairman said, the case was very clear; because, even 
supposing that Mr. Birch and his friends had first transgressed, the 
blows given by them with their fists would not justify so un-English 

- an attack as the use of adangerous instrument. After some delay, the 
Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, but that the wounds were inflicted 





under aggravated circumstances. The prosecutor begged to recome 
mend the prisoner to mercy. The Court felt it to be their duty to deal 
seriously with such an offence, at the same time not forgetting the 
merciful recommendation of Mr. Birch: the prisoner was therefore 
sentenced to be imprisoned six months, at the end of which period 
to find sureties, himself in 40. and two others of 20/. each, to kee 
the peace for twelve months, and to be further imprisoned until suc 
sureties be given. 

On Thursday week, William Turner, while placed in the dock at the 
New Bailey, Manchester, and undergoing an examination before the 
Magistrates on a serious charge of burglary, suddenly made a rush and 
escaped from the constables. 

An accident happened on Wednesday afternoon, at the village of 
Thorndon Heath, between Croydon and Streatham, which caused great 
alarm, and was nearly attended with fatal consequences. <A postilion, 
who was returning from the nomination of the candidates for East 
Surry at Croydon, with two post-horses, rode them into the large pond 
in the centre of the village, opposite the Plough Inn, and had not pro- 
ceeded far before the horses stuck fast in the soft mud at the bottom of 
the pond. The animals in endeavouring to extricate themselves, only 
sunk deeper; and all the efforts of the postilion to release them by 
using the whip and spur were in vain. In this dilemma, a rope was 
thrown to the man, which he made fast to the horse he was riding; but, 
owing to the awkwardness of the villagers, they pulled the animal over 
into the pond, and both horse and rider were nearly drowned. The 
people, however, still continued pulling as hard as they were able, and 
dragged both horse and man through the water to the sliore. The pos-. 
tilion was in a complete state of insensibility, and it was some time be- 
fore he showed any signs of animation. The other horse, which had 
been left sticking in the mud, was after some delay, dragged out in the 
same manner. About the same time, a boy who was waving a‘small 
flag in the road, near Thorndon, was knocked down by a carriage con~ 
taining a party of gentlemen in the interest of the Conservative candi- 
date, and the wheels passed over his body. The party immediately took 
him up, and conveyed him to the house of a surgeon at Brixton,— Times. 

On Monday evening, a fire broke out on the farm of Mr. Tadman, 
Higham ; which consumed three stacks of wheat, three stacks of hay, 
a barn, and some outbuildings. There is no doubt but it was the act 
of an incendiary, and two men have been taken up on suspicion. Mr. 
Tadman’s loss is estimated at about 1400/., and we believe he is insured 
in the Kent Fire Office. On Sunday night, another fire took place at 
Mr. Neam’s, Selling Court, which consumed several farming buildings 
and some farming stock. It broke out between nine and ten, and was sup- 
posed to have been the act of an incendiary. The property was insured 
in the Kent Fire Office.—Maidstone Gazette. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Warder has published an article which amounts to little 
less than a direct incitement to the murder of O’Connell. It com- 
mences as follows. 

“ O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth; thou God, to whom vengeance Le- 
longeth, show thyself.’”—Psalm xciv. 

“© Well may the Protestants of Ireland—indeed, well may the loyal and 
peaceable of all creeds, call upon the Almighty to show himself, and stay the 
course of those of whom the Psalmist, in another place, says, ‘ Who imagine 
mischief in their hearts, and stir up strife all the day long.’ It would seem as 
if David were prophetic of the preeminently wicked and blood-stained Dis 
turber of our day, O’Connell, and his vile adherents. How long, merciful 
God ! are we to endure this man? And, if thy thunder sleep, is there no other 
agency of thy justice? Is the blood which he daily and hour'y causes to be 
shed, to cry in vain to Heaven? His demon excitements are spreading death 
to the innocent in every direction: yet he, the guiltiest miscreant in a country 
which he has steeped in red-blood guilt—he lives, protected by the laws which 
he is continually bringing into contempt ; hon by the Christian feelings at 
which he laughs, and the Gospel restraints of those natural passions which his 
crimes are daily provoking to retaliation. One of his infamous scribes counsels 
the impalement of Protestants who shall. dare to exercise their rights as- 
citizens at a public meeting! yet he urges to wholesale assassination and murder 
with personal impunity: he walks the streets in safety, while his signals of 
blood go forth in every corner of the land, answered in the dying agonies of 
unoffending Protestants. The monster—the Polyphemus of Popish agitation 
—walks in the security with which a Christian morality invests hin! But how 
long is this to be endured? How long is our wretched country to groan be- 
neath his factious and murderous inflictions? When Brutus’ dagger pierced 
Cesar in the Senate, Brutus became the God of Rome, for Rome had not the 
Gospel. When Charlotte Corday struck down the monster Marat, she became 
the victim of the power which fell not with him: all France admired 
her heroism and deified her name, because France was unchristian, and 
acknowledged the polytheism of the passions. In Ireland, thousands of 
Roman Catholics are ready at the well-understood signal, and the equivoe 
cal command, which they well know how to divest of its equivocation, 
to steep their hands in the innocent blood of unoffending Protestants, because 
they too know not the Gospel, but place man above God, and the precepts of 
man above those of the Redeemer—because they too acknowledge the polythe- 
ism of their demagogues and priests. Brissot represented Marat ‘as a man 
whose soul was kneaded up in blood and dirt.” Have we no parallel for this in 
our day and in this afflicted land? Donot the most malignant calumnies, the 
foulest scurrilities of language, and the most hellish incitements to continued 
and multiplied murders, form a rival-moral compound of ‘ blood and dirt ;’ and 
can we be at a loss to whom we shall say, ‘Thou art the man!’ Marat is 
further described, ‘as ever grady to incite others to violence and outrage, but 
was fearful of acting in his own person.’ Is not the parallel faithful still? Yet, 
O'Connell, who has demoralized all of his countrymen that have yielded to his 
influence—this Irish Marat, is shielded by the Gospel Christianity of the Pro- 
testants, whose blood he is at second-hand and evasively shedding, and whose 
faith he is seeking to extinguish in the Jand—even he, thus faintly described 
miscreant and monster, can walk safe and confident among thousands of those 
Protestants of whom he is the active and deadly foe. He could pass through 
the assembled thousands of Cavan, Down, Tyrone, Fermanagh, and a hair of 
his accursed and recreant head would not be touched; while the Protestant 
pastor and the Protestant landlord, all whose relations in liie have been marked 
by Christian charity and benevolence, cannot move within the precincts of their 
own grounds without the assassin of agitation lying in wait for his life. Merci- 
ful heaven! how long is this to beendured? *O Lord God, to whom ven- 
geance belongeth—-thou God, to whom vengeance belongeth, show thyself.’ ” 

The aim of all this is clear. It is to urge on some desperate Orange- 
man to kill the Agitator, although it is pretended that human nature in 
Ircland is so much more meek and holy than human nature was in- 
Rome, that there is no risk in using such language. The Standard 
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copied the whole article, of which we have only given a part, without 
note or comment, until pressed by the Morning Chronicle ; and then it 
gave the following Jesuitical turn to the article. 

“It is because our excellent Irish contemporary feels that it is addressing 
Christians, that it allows itself a liberty of describing how men, not Christians, 
-would act by one who owes his safety, from wild justice, only to the influence of 
that religion of which he is the bitter and implacable enemy. Ia the article of 
the Warder there is no suggestion of assassination either direct or indirect ; 
but even had there been such a suggestion, the Warder would not have been 
‘without honoured authority. The celebrated pamphlet of Colonel Titus will 
occur to the memory of our readers. Does any one suppose, however, that 
Colone) Titus intended to have Cromwell (one whom we blush to compare with 
the Irish incendiary) destroyed by assassination? By no means. If Titus 
thought it innocent to assassinate the Usurper, he was the man to do it with his 
own hand. Killing no Murder was written to hold up to just odium one 
whom the writer believed to be trampling upon the laws that formed the only 

rotection of his life; and it was written freely, because the writer knew that 

is arguments might be fairly addressed to a peopie abhorring assassination. 
With the same purpose, and with a confidence as just, the Warder has written 
of Mr..O’Connell. Irish Protestants are no assassins.” 

A Jury, even in Dublin, might find some difficulty in adopting the 
Standard's doctrines ; and it might be worth while for O’ Connell just 
to see whether the administration of justice in Ireland authorizes such 
murderous suggestions, and such slanderous imputations. They are so 
far from being abhorent to the thoughts of the more rabid Orangemen— 
whose favourite song is, 

“ The cannon shall rattle 
When we yo to battle, 
The Protestant Boys shall carry the day”-- 
that we should not be in the least degree surprised were the hint acted 
upon 

The Rathcormac inquest, as we stated in our latest impression last 

week, has been brought toa close. Thirteen of the Jury agreed in a 
verdict of «* Wilful Murder,” two were for ‘“* Manslaughter,” and eight 
for “ Justifiable Homicide.” There were fourteen Catholics and nine 
Protestants on the Jury. The Cork Reporter says that the Magistrates 
have been bailed. 
_ The Magistrates who took the bail were the Reverend J. Ryder, brother of 
one of the Magistrates (the Archdeacon), and R. Wood, Esq. brother-in-law of 
the former. It seems a family affair. The bail required was 100/. each, and 
two sureties in 50/1. The verdict was ‘ Wilful Murder.’ Captain Bagley’s 
sureties were Captain Gregg and Dr. Downing. Who appeared for the 
Reverend Mr. Ryder and Captain Collis, we have not learnt. Captain Bagley, 
from all we have been able to collect, was more misled than designedly mis- 
chievous in this terrible transaction.” 

The gentlemen of Liberal opinions whose names were returned at 
the head of the lists of those from whom the High Sheriffs for the 
ensuing year were to be selected, have been displaced by the Tory 
Administration, and the Conservatives chosen. John O’Connell, 
Esq., of Grena, whose name was first on the Kerry list, has been made 
to give way to Mr. Bland, of Derryquin; and Lord Berehaven super- 
sedes Lord Boyle in Cork. Short as the reign of the Tories will have 
been, they will have availed themselves of it to do as much mischief as 


possible: but they will soon cease to have the honour of doing more.— 
Cork Reporter. (Lee the Whigs remember this: they promoted, instead 
of setting aside, Tory Magistrates and Lords- Lieutenant. ] 





HMliscellanegus. 

The death of Mr. Justice Taunton, on Sunday last, was very sud- 
den. He was apparently in his usual state of health on Sunday ; had 
been at church in the morning, and taken a long walk with his son. 
On retiring to rest at his usual hour at night, he complained 
of an extraordinary difficulty in breathing. Dr. Turnbull, of Rus- 
sell Square, was immediately sent for; but before he. arrived, Sir 
William had expired. From a - mortem examination of the body, 
it appeared the cause of his death was ossification of the heart. Sir 
William Taunton was a worthy man and an excellent lawyer. We 
believe that the following extract from the Legal Examiner does no 
more than justice to his memory. 

*¢ Although Mr. Justice Taunton was not a popular Judge, yet those who knew 
him best were well assured that he possessed a kind heart; and we believe his 
death is sincerely regretted. There are few Judges on the bench who showed more 
anxiety than Mr. Justice Taunton to apologize for any warmth of temper which 
had given unnecessary pain to the humblest individual ; and we have often heard 
him stop in the middle of a cause, and make remarks upon such occasions which 
did him the highest honour. As a lawyer, this learned Judge ranked de- 
servedly high. He was well acquainted with the law of real property, and was 
also an accurate pleader. Indeed, he owed his advancement to the bench en- 
tirely to his professional reputation. He was remarkable for extreme care in the 
ase of words; and he seldom used a term in giving his judgment, or in 
speaking, which was not the most appropriate to define exactly what he meant 
to say; and his Lordship was very quick and smart at repartee. One of the 
neatest specimens of his talent in this department eccurred at chambers not long 
since. An attorney applied to enlarge a rule for some purpose. It was granted. 
The opposing attorney observed, that in the whole course of his experience he 
had never heard of a rule being enlarged under such circumstances. ‘ I shall 
have the pleasure, then,’ said the Judge, ‘ of enlarging the rule and your expe- 
Tience at the same time.’” 

It has been rumoured that Sergeant Spankie is to succeed to the 
‘vacant place on the Bench, and thus reap the reward of his political 
apostacy. Sir James Scarlett bas already got his sop. -Cannot room 
be made for old Lord Wynford? He would again feel quite at home 
among the partisan Judges, who bid fair to have a majority on the 
Bench. Itis plain that the public and our Representatives in Parlia- 
ment must henceforth keep a vigilant watch over the proceedings in the 
Courts of Justice. 

The Globe has some just and forcible remarks on the practice of 
eeeint such trading politicians and indifferent lawyers as Sergeant 

jpankie. 

«* That the Government, in the appointment of Judges, should make their 
selection from among their own supporters, however indefensible in principle, 
is still conformable to established practice, and might be allowed to pass 
without observation. But we have yet to learn that mere political partisanship 
and time-serving apostacy are of themselves sufficient qualifications for the ju- 
dicial office. The character of Sergeant Spankie, as a lawyer, has never stood 
high. A facetious address to a Jury is about the extent of his calibre; but 
sound or extensive legal knowledge, noone, we believe, ever dreamed of assert - 
ing that the learned Sergeant had the most remote pretensions to. In causes of a 
gore important and complicated nature, we believe the name of the learned 





Sergeant rarely if ever appears. But as a politician, it is true, Sergeant Spankie 
has undoubted and important claims on the Ministry. We believe that the 
annals of Westminster Hall, prolific as: hasbeen the legal profession . in 
political. dishonesty and servility, cannot furnish a case more glaring 
than the recent tergiversation of Mr. Sergeant Spankie. Towards the 
close. of the session, as is well known, the Solicitor-Generalship beeame 
vacant. Some difficulty was found in filling the office. It was said at 
the time to have almost gone begging. But it somehow or other happened 
that in the search for a person to fill the office, it did not occur to the Govern- 
ment to think of that genuine Reformer, the M. P. for Finsbury. His claims 
and merits were overlooked. Here was a fatal blow to the hopes of the 
ambitious lawyer. From the Whigs nothing was. to be hoped for. For- 
tunately, however, an unexpected change took place in the Administra- 
tion. To theastonishment of all men, the Tories are again in office. The 
learned Sergeant puts off the Reformer, and appears in the character of a 
Conservative ; and as a pamphleteering had before now made a Tory Bishop, 
there seemed noreason why a well-timed effusion on behalf of the new Ministers 
should not become a stepping-stone to the bench.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry, we understand, has triumphed over 
his opponents as well as over the discretion of the Ministers, and is to 
go to St. Petersburg as the representative of our Sovereign at that 
Court. Perhaps the Times, which is so well informed as to the conduct 
of the Marquis during his former embassy to Vienna, will refresh the: 
memory of the public on the subject. We shall in the first instance be 
content to reiterate the information which we were the first to com- 
municate to the public, and ¢laim confidence for the correctness of our 
intelligence. — Courier. 

Some of the London papers have circulated a report that the Duke 
of Richmond is about to accept a lucrative situation abroad. We know 
right well that the noble Duke has no wish to leave this country, and 
will not accept office, place, or emolument under the present Govern- 
ment.—Brighton Herald. 

A paragraph, with as much truth as this will leave in it, has been 
going the round of the papers, which we too copied, relative to the 
strict economy of the present Earl Spencer, and discharge of his do- 
mestics save one, ploughing up the park at Althorp, &c. The present 
Earl has continued in his service, in addition to his own establish- 
ment, all the household at Althorp, excepting an under butler, two 
footmen, and a valet. The park of 500 acres contains 700 deer; 
which are to be partially superseded by competitors for the gold medal 
at the Smithfield show of fat oxen, which his Lordship wisely ad- 
mires more than so many head of useless deer.—Leamington Express. 
[The paragraph was also copied into the Spectator, but with the inti- 
mation that it could only be a aad 

The Bank has published the following statement of its liabilities 
and assets for the average of the quarter ending 13th January 1835. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation........... £18,012,000 | Securities.;............ £26,890,000 
Deposits ........0s0e0008 12,585,000 | Bullion .............e0e00e0+ 6,741,000 

£30,597,000 £33,131] ,000 


The lucrative Government appointment of Surveyor-General and 
Superintendent of the mail-coach department has become vacant by the 
death of Mr. C. Johnson. The gift is in the office of Lord Marybo- 
rough, the new Postmaster- General. 

At the Greenwich election, the first voter that gave a plumper for 
Mr. Angerstein, who had avowed himself a Radical Reformer, and an 
enemy of all pensions, was Mr. Edwards, the Page of the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester.— Globe. 

It is rather a curious coincidence, that the number of votes polled in 
Bristol for Sir J. C. Hobhouse, and for his brother at Finsbury, are 
precisely the same; viz. 1,808.— Times. 

It is fortunate for the present Lord Mayor of London, that he is not 
made of such inflammable materials as his Worship of Dublin; for by 
this time, had he survived, he might have had a shot at half.the Com- 
mon Council.—Morning Herald. 

The vile papers have been labouring during the week to give currency 
to areport that a difference exists between Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
George Murray, in regard to the appointment of the milkwoman to 
the Ordnance. We are authorized to contradict this atrocious insinua- 
tion; and ean add from our own resources, that both these honourable 
Baronets are so united in the grand object of plundering the people, 
that no one can find any difference between them.—Figaro in London. 

The Duchess of Saxe Weimar, the illustrious sister of the Queen, 
accompanied by her family, is expected to arrive on a visit to their Ma- 
jesties in the course of the ensuing spring. The party will be taken on 
board at Antwerp. Her Highness’s husband, Duke Bernard, has not 
yet visited the country.—Brighton Gazette. 

Dr. Lardner has arrived in Paris, it is said, by invitation of the 
French Government, on business relative to the railroad between this 
and Calais, by which a traveller may breakfast in Paris and dine in 
London.— Paris Advertiser. a 

In consequence of instructions given by the Prefect of Police to the 
forty-eight Commissaries of Paris, these latter, one night last week, 
arrested nearly four-hundred persons in the furnished lodgings of their 
several quarters. The Commissaries of Police proceeded simulta- 
neously to make these captures, all beginning at the same hour, each 
assisted by five or six agents to aid them in case of resistance. The 
result of their search was the arrest of several persons who have 
already been before the tribunals, whom the Police suspected as the 
authors of the attempt at robbery and murder committed on the 31st of 
December on young Genevoy, receiving clerk in the banking-house of 
Maigne, Marstad, and Mallet. The strongest suspicion rests on these 
wretches.—Paris Paper. 

The editor of the Tribune, which has been seized one hundred and 
five times, was on Saturday sentenced at the Paris Assizes to an impri- 
sonment of six months, and a fine of 2000 francs, for having published in 
the columns of that print an extract from a London evening journal, 
which states France to be at the mercy of stockjobbers, and Louis 
Philip to be a royal jobber, who is more anxious to fill his purse than 
to preserve and extend the liberties of his people. 

Instances of predial incendiarism are sometimes mentioned in the 
German papers. <A case of the kind is stated to have occurred at 


Holtzkirchen, on the estate of the Count Von Mentzdorf. More than 
6000 sheaves of corn were destroyed before the progress of the flames 
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was checked ; and it is said. there is no doubt of the farm-yaerd. haying 
been wilfully set on fire. 

The Brussels correspondent of the: Chronicle says~- 

“The progress of the English elections continues to engress public attention, to the 
extinction of all other topics. Notwithstanding the decided success of the Reformists, 
the Tories assure their friends on this side the water, that the issue will be favourable 
to them, for that many of those who have professed Reform principles, in order to 
secure thelr seats, intend to desert the cause of the People npon the earliest occasion, 
were it only to avoid the expense and trouble of that second dissolution, This report 
is worthy of attention. For if there be any mea who contemplate such profligate 
apostacy, they ought to be watched and exposed with relentless severity. ut this is 
probably a mere trick of the Tories to bolster up their tottering cause, and to intimidate 
those whom they think too honest to yield to bribery, but not sufficiently rich to with- 
stand a second dissolution, 

{To a certain extent we doubt not that these statements of the 
Tories are true; but wo tosuch traitors at the next dissolution, which 
may be nearer at hand than any of us expect. } 

We can state upon what we consider unquestionable authority, that 
a Committee of Bishops has been appointed to consider.of a plan of 
Church Reform, including a commutation of tithes, preparatory to 
the subject being submitted to Parliament by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
— Worcester Journal. [This is not improbable. The Tory Church 
Reform must not be disagreeable to the pluralists and politicians of the 
Church, and therefore the Bishops will have the concocting of it.] 





Opinions. of the Press. 
MR. HUME’S CAREER IN PARLIAMENT, 


Moernine Curoyictr—There is no public man who is so much hated by 
the whole host of corruptionists as Mr. Hume. The cause of this is sufficiently 
obvious. From his first entrance on public life to the present hour, Mr. Hume 
has devoted himself, heart and soul, to the exposure of abuses, in Church and 
State, suffering himself neither to be deterred by fear nor influenced by favour, 
but advancing in a straightforward course. The merits of Mr. Hume can with 
difficulty be Sapmecianal in the present day. The cause of Reform is now 
triumphant, and the People have a direct influence on the House of Commons. 
But at the period when Mr. Hume first commenced his career, the Popular 
party in the House, as distinguished from the two sections of the Aristocracy, 
the Ins and the Outs, amounted only to between twenty and thirty individuals. 
Opposition to the Minister of the day was conducted according to a system 
which bore some resemblance to that of the Condottieri in Italy, as described 
by Machiavel. The Condottieri spared each other as much as possible; and 
the historian tells us, that in a battle which lasted from morning tonight, the 
only person killed was a horseman, who, losing his seat in passing a bridge, was 
trodden to death. Mr. Hume made war in good earnest. He had peculiar 
advantages for the task on which he entered. Sprung from the people, 
he was restrained by none. of those considerations of relationship or connexion 
which so often deter men of excellent understanding in the higher ranks from 
pressing with heap on their political opponents. Simple in his habits, he 
was contented with the moderate independence he possessed ; and in the prime 
of life, and in the possession of unusual strength and vigour, he devoted the per- 
severing energy for which Scotchmen are thought to be distinguished, and 
which the ordinary run of men would have employed in the acquisition of 
wealth, to the gratuitous service of the public. The House of Commons was 
generally filled by politicians by professi by indolent country gentlemen—by 
lawyers, who made their Parliamentary duty a secondary object—by rich 
merchants and bankers, either engaged in business, or, if retired from it, too 
old generally to toil day after day for the mere exposure of abuses. Some of 
these merchants and bankers were, no doubt, like Mr. Hume, the architects of 
their own fortunes; but it is a trite remark that no men are so anxious to be 
thought well of by the higher classes as those whose title to be received among 
them is questionable. From these and various causes, Mr. Hume en- 
tered on a course in the House of Commons which had never been 
trod before. He took the machinery of our Oligarchical system to pieces, 
and exhibited it in all its hideous detail to the eyes of the public. No coldness 
or discouragement could damp his perseverance ; and we have seen him, in a 
House of fifteen or twenty Members, toiling on in the exposure of some compli- 
cated abuse, cheered only by the consciousness that though the two parties in 
the House abandoned him, the public would, through the report in the news- 
papers, reap the benefit of his labours. The English are a practical people ; and 
the facts which Mr. Hume brought, day after day, before their notice, produced 
an impression on them, which no mere reasoning, however acute or conclusive, 
could have done. Exposure never fails to tell in the long run ; and even under 
the Liverpool and Wellington Administrations, the Ministry were shamed into 
varions reductions, and compelled to appoint various Committees, under the shelter 
of whose report they might refuse the demands of their supporters and adherents. 
In this way Mr. Hume contributed mere than any public man to the Reform 
of Parliament. Every reduction was a curtailment of the means of the enemy. 
The Duke of Wellington, whose peculiarity is rather force of character 
and vigilance than acute discernment, or the capacity to take comprehensive 
views, contributed greatly, without intending it, to the destruction of the 
Oligarchical system, which he loves. He was misled by inability to perceive 
the difference between a political society and an army. The o:ganization of 
an army subjects it to the will of its chief; and the greater the economy and 
vigilance in every department, the greater the efficiency of the whole. But an 
oligarchical system can only be maintained by an extensive application of the 
money of the people to the purpose of corrupting the various tools necessary to 
keep down the people. To say that such a system is compatible with purity 
and economy, is to forget that the people must always rise in proportion as the 
pressure on them is removed. Every reduction of the Duke of Wellington dimi- 
nished the forces of the enemies of the people, and allowed additional scope to 
the development of popular energy. The ranks of the Opposition were swelled 
with discontented Corruptionists. In the mean time, Mr. Hume held on his 
career, undismayed by threats, indifferent to sarcasms or sneers; exhibiting 
a moral courage which falls to the lot of few men, and disarming the 
violent by his imperturbable. good nature, and determination never to 
take offence, but leave his character to speak for itself. Sir Francis Burdett 
has the merit of having advocated Reform when Reform was nearly abandoned 
by all bus himself ; but Sir Francis’s annual speech on Reform, and his speeches 

in Palace Yurd, advanced very little that great cause. Mr. Hume, on the 
other hand, by his incessant labour in detecting abuses, gained a gradual en- 
trance into the minds of the English People, and ultimately shovk the founda- 
tions of Oligarchy. He accomplished by industry and perseverance, what the 
finest talents and the highest oratory could not have achieved. They who sneer 
now at Mr. Hume’s economical Jabours, are little aware of their real im- 
portance. We repeat these things now, because it is the duty of the ye a not 
to show themselves indifferent to a man to whom they are so largely indebted. 
Bis lzbours are not so necessary to the public welfare as they once were, because 
the Reform Bill has opened the way for many labourers in the same field. But 
the County of Middlesex would be for ever disgraced, were the mest useful man 
whe ever sat in Parliament not to be adequately supported at this time. Mr. 
Hume has more pretended than real friends in the higher ranks. Every man 
whe lives on public money, and whose income has been reduced, is more or less 





POSTSECRI PT. SarurpDay. 


Our table of Members Returned gives 281 for the Reformers, and 
207 forthe Tories, Since it was completed, we have received accounts 
of the following additional elections. Glamorganshire has returned 
Talbot and Dillwyn; West Surry, Denison and Barclay; Isle of 
Wight, Sir Richard Simeon; Kilkenny County, Finn and Butler ; 
Cavan County, Maxwell and Young; Fermanagh, Cole and Archdall; 
Bandon, Jackson; Galway Borough, Lynch; Dysart district of 
Burghs, Fergus; Banffshire, Ferguson; Argyleshire, W. Campbell ; 
Elginshire, Grant; Stranraer district of Burghs, Mactaggart; and 
Buteshire, Sir William Rae. With these additions, the Reformers 
will count 291, and the Tories 216. 

There is a fair prospect of Sir George Murray being ousted from 
Perthshire ; as the numbers at the close of the first day’s poll were— 
for Fox Maule, 1329; Murray, 1289. At Glasgow ales, Mr. Colin 
Dunlop, a determined Reformer, is far ahead of Mr. Ewing, a half- 
and-half gentleman supported by the Tories; the votes on the close of 
the first day being—for Oswald, 3322; Dunlop, 2899; Ewing, 1937. 
On the other side, Sir George Clerk will probably be elected for Edin- 
burgh County, as he was 54 ahead of Gibson Craig on the first day’s poll. 





Inthe Middlesex election the Conservatives have played at ‘ double 
or quits,” and have lost the game. They might have brought in Mr. 
Wood without the least difficulty, but they considered that as only 
half the game. To attempt any thing less than to unseat Mr. Hume, 
they deemed unworthy their efforts. They, therefore, gave Mr. Byng 
more than thirteen hundred votes, lest he, instead of Mr. Hume, should 
be the rejected candidate. Had they withheld this aid, the venerable 
Whig would have been left at the bottom of the poll, and would have 
terminated for ever his Parliamentary career,—Morning Post. 


On Wednesday, at twelve o’clock, the Right Honourable Sir Henry 
Parnell, Bart. was, on the motion of William Lindsay, Esq., seconded 
by Bailie Symon, unanimously reelected Member of Parliament for 
the Burgh of Dundee. At the request of the electors, Sir Henry did not 
attend. We sincerely congratulate him on his election; and feel con- 
fident he will take a prominent part, as indeed we have a right to ex- 
pect he will do, in driving from power those men who have seized on 
the government, but in whom the people have no confidence,—Dundee 
Chronicle. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanaes, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The issue of money consequent upon the payment of the Dividends has given 
atone to-the Money Market, which was very firm up to the closing of the 
Stock Exchange on Wednesday afternoon. In the course of yesterday, however, 
an express was received from Paris, bringing the intelligence which appears in 
the newspapers this morning of the recall of the French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington: some large sales were made in consequence, and the market closed 
heavily. A further decline took place upon the com t of busi this 
morning; when Consols for Account were as low as 92. A rise has since oc- 
curred, and the closing price is 924.4. This threatened rupture between 
France and America is the only bar to a considerable improvement in the prices 
of the funds; for with the revived abundance of money, all the anxiety for spe- 
culation and spirit of financial enterprise seem to have returned ; which, but for 
this untoward event, would doubtless have carried prices up beyond their pre- 
sent range. 

In the Foreign Market, the various Stocks at present current have all im- 
proved in price in a greater or less degree; but the rise has been most remark- 
able in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. The former have been as high as 57 ; 
at which price the market was very firm, with. every prospect of a further im- 
provement; but the intelligence from France, coupled with a decline of 1 per 
cent. in Amsterdam and Antwerp, caused a reaction to 55%; from which 
point the price was carried up to 564, closing this afternoon at 564. 

The New Loan will, it is understood, make its appearance in the market in 
the course of next week; the contractors having signified their readiness to re- 
ceive the applications of intended subscribers, and M. Arvoin being on his way 
to London to superintend its introduction. The quantity at present disposable 
is, we believe, less than from the large amount of the loan it was anticipated it 
would be. A large portion of the English part of the contract having been de- 
voted to the liquidation of the claim of the House of Roruscurtp for advances 
previously made to the Spanish Government, for which bonds of the Loan will 
be received in payment; and in the absorption of Treasury Bills issued in anti- 
cipation of the present advance. Portuguese Bonds have not fluctuated so much 
as usual. The market has been very firm, and closes this afternoon at 87) 88. 
The settlement of the Foreign Account took place to-day ; and both Portuguese 
Stock and Cortes Bonds have been much less plentiful than usual. 

Dutch Bonds, both 24 and 5 per Cents. have been higher; the 24 per Cents. 
544 and 5 per Cents. 101. Both have retrograded with Consols, but have since 
nearly recovered their previous quotations. 

The South American Stocks are generally more inquired after, and some of 
the Mining Shares are in demand; but the business transacted in them has uot 
been such as to call for remark. Saturpay, TWELve o’cLock. 

We are without any French letters this morning, the mail not having 











arrived. The English market is quite steady. Spanish Bonds have improved, 
the price being at 564 4. 
3 per Cent. Consols....... 90% ¢ | Dutch 2} per Cents........ 544 € 
Ditto for Account.......... 924 ¢ French 3 per Cents ....... —— 
New 33 per Cent. Annuities —— | Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents..... —— 
, “a SPS Mexican 6 per Cents....... 42¢ 
India Stock .... _—e Portuguese 5 per Cents 874 882 
Exchequer Bills......-.... __ | Do.RegencyScrip,5perCent ~‘ 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 99¢ Prussian,1$18, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 80% 1¢ | Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 107% 8% 
Danish3 per Cents...,..... oe Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 564 + 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Jan. 13th, Royal George, Wilson, from Bengal; Jean Wilson 
Banks, from Mauritius; Mary Ann, Mallors; and Urania, Dunn, from the Cape; 14th, 
Columbia, Ware, from Singapore; 15th, Parmelia, Gilbert, from ditto; aud Fanny 
Drummond, from Mauritius. At Deal, 15th, Jean Brown, Dunlop, from Singapore. Off 
Falmouth, L4th, Doncaster, Pritchard, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 13th, Patriot 
King, Clark; Ripley, Lloyd; Allerton, Gill; and Frankland Lewis, from Bengal ; 
Huddersfield, Noakes, from Bombay; and Blakesley, Jackson, from. Mauritius, At 
Bristol, 12th, Maria, Palmer, from ditto. At St. Helena, Nov, 5th, Emma, Edgar, from 
Mauritius; 10th, Elizabeth, Moore, from Batavia; 13th, John Perie, Thomson, from 
London; and 15th, Caroline, M‘Donald, from Manritius. At Mauritius, Oct. Let, 
Franks, Searight, from Liverpool; 3d, Penyard Park, Middleton; 6th, Manchester, 
Lewis; 9th, Grecian, Smith; and llth, Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, from London; 
Samuel Brown, Harding, from Liverpool; and Sibella, Cundy, from Bristol. At Bom- 
bay, Aug. 19th, Hector, Cowley, from Liverpool. At New South Wales, Aug. 11th, 
Lwcretia, Muirhead ; 16th, Surry, Kemp ; and Lockerby, Rowe—all from London, At 
Van Diemen’s Land, July 13th, Mary, Beachcroft; and Edward Lombe, ——; from 





hostile to Mr. Hume in his heart. But the people ought to consider this hos-- 
tility the strongest.ef all motives for-exerting themselves in his behalf, 





London ; Cleopatra, Sweet, from Dublin; and Vestal, ——, from Liverpool. 
Sailed— From Grayesend, Jan. 9th, Maria, Burton, for tie Cape. From the 
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Clyde, 7th, Tamerlane, M‘Kellar, for Bengal; 
Small, for Bombay. 
Saturpay Mornina. 


Arrived—At Deal, General Hewett, ——, from Bengal. Off Falmouth, Vectis, Par- 
sons, from Mauritius. Off Liverpool, Perseverance, Gibson, from China. In the 
Clyde, Emma, Edgar, from Mauritius. At Calcutta, Aug. 14th, Exmouth, Warren, 
from London ; and 20th, London, M‘Lean, from Liverpool. At Singapore, July 20th, 
Hythe, Drayner, from London; and 27th, Symmetry, Riley, from Liverpool, 


and Mountstuart, Elphinstone 





MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Martens of sterner and deeper import compel us to condense our 
musical notices. 


The first Philharmonic Trial was on Monday; and the pieces per- 
formed were a Sinfonia by Porrer, another by Lucas, an Overture by 
Moscnees, and a Pianoforte Concerto by Hatton. As these will 
have to abide the decision of the Directors, we forbear giving any de- 
eided opinion as to their merits; in which, as might be expected, there 
are many shades of difference. All display great industry, and some 
great ability. Mr. Harron isa tarempook professor, whom we re- 
member to have heard at one of the Vocal Concerts last year. His 
composition, as well as his playing, amply deserved the applause of the 
assembled audience of critics. An Instrumental Composition by Srour 
is in preparation for the next Rehearsal—more descriptive, as we learn, 
in its character, than any former similar production. 

The anniversary of the Madrigal Society was on Thursday; when 
Freemason’s Hall was filled with the lovers of this style of vocal writing : 
among them, all the most eminent English singers and composers. 
The golden days of Queen Bess were, certainly, also the golden days of 
English music. There is no period in which the musicians of this 
eountry, as a body, stood first in the scale of excellence, but this. 
Witsyr, Giszons,. Bateson, Mortry, and their contemporaries, have 
had no rivals, English or foreign, in that difficult yet delightful branch 
of their art which they pursued with such assiduity. They leave us to 
wonder and admire, but hopeless to imitate the consummate excellence 
at which theyarrived. It is a pleasing indication of areturn to musical 
taste, that these delightful compositions, which but a few years since 
were sung and heard only by the members of what seemed to be an ex- 
piring society, should now have assembled so many admirers as appeared 
at this anniversary, including the most eminent English composers and 
singers of the present day. Sir Joun Rocenrs filled the chair, with 
that ability and courtesy for which he is so eminently distinguished. 
The following is a list of the pieces performed— 

Voices, Date, 
«+ 1612 
T. WeEeLKes .... 1600 
G. FERRETTI .... 


Composers, 
*O clap your hands,” 1st Part 

* God is gone up,” 2d Part 

“ When Thoralis delights to walk’’.... 
“ Sigh not, fond shepherd” . 

“O sleep, fond fancy” ... 

“ Hope of my heart” 

“ Almighty God”. .........+6 Secesee 
“ Stay, limpid stream ” 


O, GisBONs, «. 


T. Forpg ....... 
L. Marenzio.... 1530 
* Laudate Dominum”......... 
« Smile not, fair Amaryllis”’.. 
“ Ward by a crystal fountain’ 
* Lady, your eye” 
« Lady, when I behold” 
“0 fly not, Love ” ° eee - 1600 
“ Fala la” (the Waits) ...........0. @ os 1666 

The selection was not, on the whole, so rich as that of last year; 
but it contained some pieces of unrivalled vocal grandeur, particularly 
Gimsons’s “ O clap your hands,” and of masterly construction. Among 
the latter, the Madrigals of Benner and L. Marenzio were delight- 
fully conspicuous. 

The Vocal Concerts commence on Monday; when, we observe, 
Srour’s “ Christian’s Prayer” is to be produced. Among the vocal- 
ists, a daughter of Mrs. Brancut Lacy will make her first appearance 
im this country; of whose powers we have heard a most satisfactory 
report. 


-. 1585 
- 1601 
1600 
1593 


MAME or RTE 





THE THEATRES. 

A vurrp lady lessee is in the field—the pretty Mrs. Nisset, who has 
taken the Queen’s Theatre, and opens it on Monday with two new 
pieces, and a corps comprising some veterans of established fame. To 
Mrs. Nisuer the hacknied epithet “interesting” applies with peculiar 
propriety. She is handsome and lady-like,—a lively and agreeable 
actress, who never offends against good taste ; and, in addition to these 
attractions, she has strong claims upon the public sympathy. She is 
the daughter of an officer who held a pretty high rank in the Army; 
but she was compelled by misfortunes to turn her charms and accom- 
Tishments to account on the stage, on which she first appeared as Miss 
onpDAUNT. She resumed her rank and station in private life, by 
marriage with a young oflicer of good family; but his premature death 
before he came of age, left her shortly after a widow without a jointure ; 

and she has been compelled to return again to the boards. 

Her company includes Eron, one of the best serious gentlemen” 
en the stage; Wrencu, the prince of Jeremy Diddlers and lying 
valets; Titpury, a clever and gentlemanly “ old man ;” and ANDER- 
8ON,avocalswain. Andamong the ladiesare Mrs. CoapMan (ELLen 
Trek's sister); Mrs. Hoorrer, from the English Opera; Mrs. 
BrrinDat, a very vivacious actress; Mrs. Weston; Miss VINCENT ; 
and the two sisters of the fair lessee. 

The only novelties this week at the other houses have been The 
King’s Seal, at Drury ; which seems to have been a leaden one, like that 
ef Dulness. Wattack bas returned, and has been moving in the 
orbit of a star of the first magnitude, in obedience to the laws of the 
humbug system. Neither the press nor the public, however, having 
been planet-struck with his appearance, a vor stellarum epistle is 
addressed to the Times, complaining that ‘ the shine has been taken 
out of him ;” and reminding te ublic, that, having only resumed his 
old place in the theatrical hemisphere, he ought to be visible as a star 
of the first magnitude. 

Vesrris has enlivened her entertainments 
Champagne ; which, considering that it came from Vauxhall, is better 
than might be expected. 

At the Strand and the Victoria, an American Indian gives a proof 
of his dexterity in rifle-shooting ; which, if real, is not agreeable, and if 
sham, is a poor piece of humbug. Those to whom a man running a 


with A Bottle of 





risk of having his fingers shot away is a pleasurable excitement, will be 
gratified. For our own parts, we can believe, without ocular proof, 
that Brother Jonathan's practice with the rifle is only surpassed by 
his skill in using the long bow. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXXIJIL 
THE UNITED STATES AND ITS CLAIMS ON FRANCE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 14th January 1835. 

Sin—The Doctrinaires have made a sham movement, of a sham 
fight, agains-—rur Unirep Srares or America. They are so 
dreadfully unpopular from Dunkirk to Toulon, and from Toulon to 
the Gulf of Gascony, that they are attempting ‘‘to do abit of courage ;” 
and are endeavouring to make Europe and the world believe that they 
will actually “ vindicate the national honour,” and redeem France from 
the ignominious position in which the policy of the last four years have 
placed her. So the Moniteur of this morning contains the recall of M. 
SERRURIER, the French Minister at Washington, and the offer of pass- 
ports to the American Minister, Mr. Livincston, at Paris. Of course 
Mr. Livincston has taken the Doctrinaires at their word; and so in 
a few hours himself and his suite will be on their road to London. If 
I did not know the Doctrinaires right well, I should call this very 
serious. But they are such tricksters—they are such cowards— 
and such charlatans — that I look upon all this demonstration as 
a sort of official pageant, in which each one plays his part, in the 
hope thereby of deceiving the unwary and misleading the igno- 
rant. It is undoubtedly true, that the mere fact of America 
being a great way off, is very much in favour of the Doctrinaires! 
Besides this, America is not a power which has recourse to conquest ; 
it has no idea of establishing European colonies. A commercial war- 
fare is the utmost, therefore, that can ensue; and this will take some 
time to organize, and its evils will not be immediately felt. So the 
President’s speech has been quite a godsend to the Doctrinaires ; who 
will be valiant, and national, on very cheap terms! They just wanted 
such a lift; and, with their usual good luck, they have a means afforded 
them of profaning the words “ national honour” and “ national pride 
and sensibility,” by taking those terms on their lips; and whilst they 
will please and tickle their friends, who will be sure to say, “ Did we 
not tell you that the Juste Milieu and Doctrinaires would, if necessary, 
declare war against any power which should offend France?” On the 
other hand, these self-same Doctrinaires will make no war at all, but 
will seek by every means in their power to gain time, delay the ques- 
tion, and thus save all appearances. 

And really after all—supposing the Doctrinaires should make a war, 
and should earry on a war with America, on account of these claims 
of the United States upon this country—would it not be a war 
altogether worthy of them, and of their principles and doctrines? 
France owes America some money. This is just as certain as that 
France is France and America is America. How much she owes, is 
not quite as clear; but this quantum meruit can be settled in a few days, 
if a national commission should be ,appointed by both Chambers to 
examine the question. As France owes money, she is bound to pay 
the money she owes ; and if, instead of a treaty signed secretly between 
two and three years before it was made known to the French nation, 
a national, French, popular Government, had come down with a mes- 
sage from the Crown to the Houses, praying the Deputies and the 
Peers to appoint commissions to examine the claims of America and 
report thereon,—then all this trouble, anxiety, refusal, and ill-bumour 
between two great nations, would have been avoided, and America 
would have been paid, as she ought to be, what is justly due to her. 
But instead of this, the treaty was kept a secret fifty months; France 
was not consulted; and when consulted, it turns out that the sum de- 
manded is not to be paid to bond fide claimants, but to a few rich spe- 
culators, who have bought up, at the lowest prices, the original claimants’ 
demands, and are now trying to make a benefit of 400 or 500 per cent. 
Thus a war is to be undertaken (if war there is to be) not about any 
gteat point of national policy, or any thing involving any principle of 
vast importance, but about the question of a few millions of francs 
more or less to be paid by France for indemnities and claims clearly 
due. Whose fault is this?—The fault of the Doctrinaires. They 
signed a treaty, made engagements, and entered into pledges, without 
paying the smallest attention to the fact that the Chambers in France 
must first be consulted. They wished to show to this “ mere Republican 
Government” in America, how “ Monarchical” Governments in 
Europe could pay away money as they thought fit; as now they wish 
to gratify the Absolute Governments in Europe by showing how little 
they care for the alliance and friendship of a mere Republican Govern- 
ment in the New World. The Doctrinaires imagine, that to slight 
the Government of America—to offer Mr. Livincston his pass- 
ports in the presence of the whole world, and to insert that offer in the 
Moniteur—will gratify not a little this “old” Europe; and they antici- 
pate many a pressure of the hand and many a smile of approval from 
the representatives of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, for such truly 
“ Monarchical” conduct. Now all this is what I call tricking; and in 
the long run this tricking will not thrive. 

‘* But,” say the Juste Milieu Deputies this morning, “ though we recall 
our Minister from Washington, and though we give Mr. Livincston his 
passports, still we mean to examine the American claims—mean to 
vote, and mean to pay them.” Is this possible? What! recall your 
Minister because America has asked to be paid, and yet admit the next 
week that she is entitled to the money she claims? Yes, it is pos- 
sible. This is the Doctrinaire policy. They are to prove their 
courage, and get a trifling majority in the Chamber of Deputies, by a 
show of fight and of war—against America! But then, they are to 
avert a war, by urging that majority to pay the demands of the United 
States. Into the merits of the claitis of the United States I do not 
enter, because your columns are full of election news and domestic po- 
lities: but no doubt can be fairly entertained of their justice. Let 
President Jackson, then, remain firm—insist on having all that Ame- 
rica is entitled to, and not give up the thousandth part of a farthing to 
the Doctrinaires. Iam, Sir, your's obediently, 


O. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


Ar the present stage of the elections, it is impossible to furnish a 
correct classified list of the Members returned to the New Parlia- 
ment. We cannot pretend to know how Members will vote, who, 
it is plain, have not made up their minds on the subject them- 
selves. Some profess their readiness to give Sir Ropert Peer a 
fair trial: how can their constituents tell what may be deemed 
“a fair trial,” by these gentlemen? Others declare that they 
will only support Ministers as long as measures of practical reform 
are brought forward: but the notions of these uncertain persons 
as to what constitutes an abuse, are too often undefined, or at any 
rate kept to themselves. There are many, perhaps, who, though 
pledged to oppose Ministers, may choose to object to the mode of 
opposition adopted by the majority. Others have made profes- 
sions on the canvass or the hustings, which they never intended 
to act up toatall. It might be supposed that although uncer- 
tainty would naturally exist as to the conduct of the new Mem- 
bers, a reference to their Parliamentary votes and speeches would 
put an end to doubt in regard to the old ones. By no means; for 
upon reference to the Division Lists, it will be seen, that hundreds 
were generally absent even when important questions were pend- 
ing; and, although there is no lack of talkers, comparatively few 
have spoken on Jeading subjects. 

These are some of the obstacles which prevent any list from 
being accurate, that pretends to marshal the Members of the 
new House of Commons into supporters and opponents of the 
Duke. We fully expect that our own will require several correc- 
tions. Indeed, we only intend it for a memorandum of the pro- 
gress of the contest; and shall defer the completion of a more 
elaborate one until all the returns are made. In the mean- 
while, however, it will be proper to explain how it is that the 
Tories appear to muster more in the Spectator lists, than in 
those calculations which figure in the Courter, the Globe, and 
other daily journals. 

In the first place, we have placed among the Tories, all who 
cannot be expected to join in a vote expressive of want of con- 
fidence in the WELLINGTON Cabinet at the commencement of the 
session. 

This we consider the test of sound Reform principles, at the 
present time. Men who can believe that it is safe to trust the 
government of the country and the expenditure of the public 
money to a Cabinet constituted as the present is—composed, as 
even Sir JAMEs GRAHAM admits, of ‘he worst possible materials— 
of politicians “‘ whose whole lives have been devoted to oppose 
good government and uphold bad,”"—those, we say, who can bring 
themselves to place confidence in such an Administration, are 
traitors to the cause of Reform, and deserve to be held up to the 
Country as such. They are doing the work of the Orange Tories 
in the manner most agreeable to those persons, and most discre- 
ditable to themselves, If they really feel confidence in the Duke 
and his man, in God's name let them say so, and be drummed out 
of the Reform camp as deserters ; for while they remain under its 
cover, they are the worst of spies, the most dangerous of enemies. 
If they do not rely upon the wisdom and honesty of the Ministers, 
they must be contemptible shufflers to refuse to speak out their 
distrust in the face of the Nation, at the fitting time. The lying 
pretence of giving the Duke and Pret “a fair trial,” must not 
avail them. Sir Roserr Pee. declares that he is no apostate 
from his former principles. What those principles are, let his 
whole political life tell—from his first entrance into office under 
CasTLEREAGH, to his dogged support in the last session of that mas- 
terpiece of abuse, the Bloody Church in Ireland. Pret has been 
tried, his associates have been tried, for years; and the Nation 
gave in its verdict when it ousted him and his faction from 
power in 1831 and 1832. : 

To suppose that all the former misdeeds of these men are to be 
forgotten and forgiven, and a fresh opportunity afforded them of 
pillaging and oppressing the land, is what the People of England 
cannot understand, and will not away with. They look to their 
Representatives in Parliament to turn out the Ministers with the 
least possible delay. The proper mode of proceeding, in the first 
instance, is to inform the King that the Ministers he has chosen 
do not possess the confidence of the House of Commons which he 
has summoned to pass judgment upon them. They who refuse 
to join in such a vote, are not honest Reformers—whatever else 
they may be; and in our estimate of the comparative strength of 
parties, they shall be put on the Anti-National side. 

We are far from saying positively that all who figure as Tories 
on our list will vote with the Duke; but we have placed none 
there who we think can be relied on to. vote against him on the 
trying point. On the other hand, we may have thought too favour- 
ably of some whom we have classed among Reformers. There are 
those among them whose principles are somewhat slippery, but: 
we count upon their votes because we are in the majority. When 
all the returns are before us, and some additional information has 
been received, we shall have to make outtwo Doubtful lists,—one, 
of those Members who may or may not join in the want-of-con- 
fidence vote; another, and a less numerous one probably, of those 
whose general support of or opposition to the Duke is uncertain. 

A glance at the names in our list will prove how liberal we 








or such as we consider Doubtful, for the Reformers. Thus, we 
give the Duke, in our calculation, the benefit of the following— 
Bo ine, of Bolton ; 
Verney, of Buckingham ; 
Duruam, of Devizes ; 
CockERELL, of Evesham; 
GREENE, of Lancaster ; 
Rickrorp, of Aylesbury ; 
CuHar ton, of Ludlow; 
Russet, of Reading; 
GooprickE, of Stafford ; 
Barctray, of Sunderland ; 
Crompton, of Thirsk ; 
KeEarscey, of Wigan; 
Harcourt and WEYLAND, of Oxfordshire ; 
Lord STANLEY; 
Sir JAMEs GRAHAM; 
Wa rer, of Berks ; 
Aset Smiru, of Hertfordshire ; 
H. Marstanp, of Stockport; 
Harpy, of Bradford ; 
Snepprarp, of Frome; 
Lone, of Wiltshire ; 
Denison, of Nottinghamshire. 
PEcHELL, of Brighton ; 
ANGERSTEIN, of Greenwich ; 
Cossett and FIELDEN, of Oldham. 

Here we may mention, by the way, the singular mistake about 
Frome which several of our contemporaries have committed. They 
persist in giving two Members to this new borough, which only 
returns one. On Thursday, we noticed, in the Times, the follow- 
ing communication from Frome itself— 

‘© Frome, January 10. —The nomination of candidates for the representation of 
this borough in Parliament, took place on Wednesday, in the Market-place, 
Mr. Bunn nominated Thomas Sheppard, Esq., the late Member ; which was 
seconded by Mr. James Harrold. Mr. Wickham then proposed the Honourable 
Admiral Sir C. Boyle; and was seconded by Mr. Little. After which, Mr. 
Francis Allen nominated Matthew Bridges, Esq., and was seconded by Mr. 
Daniel Trotman. Each of the candidates addressed the electors from the 
hustings. The two former candidates have since been returned ; Mr. Bridges 
having experienced ‘a glorious defeat.’ The town, through the profuse dis- 
ie gg of beer, &c. presented a scene of horrid drunkenness throughout the 
week. 

A person writing from the place itself, might have known, one 
would think, whether it was entitled to one Member or two. 

We observe that the Post claims among the Tory gains, the re- 
turn of Lord Atrorp for Bedfordshire, in the place of Mr. W. 
Sruart; the Standard announces it pompously in a leading article, 
and the Times adopts the same statement. But Mr. Sruarrisa 
determined Tory, the son of a Tory Archbishop, grandson of the 
famous Earl of Bute, and the successful opponent of the Whig Sir 
Peter Payne in 1832. So much for this Tory gain. Then Mr. 
Hinptey of Dukinfield, who is more of a Radical than a Whig, 
is classed among their gains by these rapacious Tories. Mr. 
BatiLey is made victoricus over Mr. Hatit at Monmouth, for the 
sake of swelling the list; though the latter has been returned. 
Mr. Ricwarpson of Coleraine is designated as a Liberal, in order 
to magnify the victory of Alderman CorELAnp, whom they count 
as a Tory,—though the Alderman is a real Reformer, and 
RicHaArpson is the defeated Orange-Tory nominee of the BEREs- 
FORDs. These mistakes show how impossible itis to rely implicitly 
on the lists of the Tories, any more than on those of their opponents. 
But there is ample room in the calculation of the Reformers’ 
strength to allow of deduction for all mistakes, and their superiority 
will still be apparent. The Tories betray their consciousness that 
the game is a losing one for them, by their shrinking from pub- 
lishing a classified list from day to day of their friends and foes. 
The Courier has again and again challenged the Post to this, but 
without obtaining any thing more than an incorrect list of Tory 
gains—which, were they doubled, would not give the required ma- 
jority for carrying on the Government. 

* Sir Harry Verney, ina letter to the Chronicle, rejects the appellation of Tory 
He says—‘“I beg to inform you, that I have the honour of being returned for that 
borough (Buckingham) on Liberal principles, and that lam not a Tory.” After this 
declaration, of course, we expect to fiud Sir Harry VERNEY voting generally with the 
Liberals ; but until we learn that he will support a motion expressive of want of con- 
fidence in the Tory Ministers, we think he should not be classed positively among the 
Anti-Tories. At the same time, of all the Doubtful gentlemen named above, this letter 


of Sir Haxry renders him the least doubtful. ’Tis a pity that he has given so few 
decidedly Liberal votes, 





PLAN OF THE ENSUING SESSION. 


In no way, perhaps, can an independent journalist be more use- 
fully employed, than in directing attention, not only to the pro- 
bable designs and movements of political parties, but to the 
measures which it may and those which it certainly will be neces- 
sary for the Legislature soon to discuss and settle. With this 
conviction, at the hazard of provoking what some may consider 
the premature agitation of certain points, we have endeavoured to 
keep the public eye upon ulterior measures. On the very day of 
the announcement of the dissolution of the Ministry, we preferred 
making an appeal to the Reformers to be up and stirring, in an- 
ticipation of the inevitable dissolution of Parliament, to speculat- 
ing upon the latent intrigues and treacheries of the Court. Soon 
afterwards, we warned the electors, that the men they were about 
to choose would probably sit for some years in the House of Com- 
mons; and that it would be wise, therefore, to search more deeply 
into their political character and views than could be ascertained by 
the simple inquiry whether they were for WELLINGTON or against 





‘have been to the Tories. We have scarcely retained a Doubtful, 


| him. Some of the more pressing measures which the next Ministry 
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would be expected toadopt were also indicated. Last week, among, 
the first things to be done, the ehoice of a Speaker was mentioned, 
and the absolute necessity of discarding Sir CoarLes MANNERS 
Surron was enforced. [vt is now alleged, that Mr. ABERCROMBY. 
is indisposed to take the chair, on account of weak health; and 
Mr. Bernat, the attentive, experienced, and impartial Chairman 
of the Committees, has been mentioned as the Liberal candidate. 
There can be no difficulty in procuring a Speaker who would 
unite the suffrages of all sincere Reformers, against the High 
Tory, Sir Cuartes Sutton; who so. far forgot the appearance 
even of impartiality, as to become, while he was yet Speaker, as 
active an intriguer as any Red Tapist among the “ Pee. and 
Dawson crew.” At all events, Ae must not resume his old post: 
far better appoint Mr. Cossert, or any of the Members for Mary- 
lebone or Finsbury. Let him get his peerage, (which we always 
thought it pitiful to refuse him,) aud depart to the other place. He 
may there head the rump of the Tory faction, after Sir Ropert 
Pex has prudently retired before the majority of the House of 
Commons, that is now forming against him. 

After the election of a Speaker, the next point of importance to 
be considered is the Address. This document should be carefully 
drawn up, as the basis of all that the Reforming majority may 
afterwards enact, and without much regard to the kind of paper 
which the Tories may put into the hand of their puppet. Other 
addresses have been the servile echo of Kings speeches : let this 
one be a national manifesto. A mere formal difference, just suffi- 
cient to force a division, would be regarded by the country at the 

resent time as a mockery. Now is not the season for trifling. 
The days for sham debating are gone by. Neither would a bald 
declaration of hostility to the existing Ministry be politic or 
statesmanlike. Many waverers, who want a fair excuse for 
voting with the Court, would object, with some show of reason, to 
what would closely resemble the factious resolution of mere par- 
tisans. In this way the Minister might gain a triumph, which 
gross mismanagement on the part of the Opposition could alone 
give him. There is no cause why advantage should not at once 
be taken of the superior position held by the Reformers—why 
their case should not be firmly and fully as well as respectfully 
stated, and the reasons for the distrust of the Horse Guards 
Cabinet manfully avowed. 

The constitutional right of the King to appoint his servants 
would of course be admitted. It would be proper, however, for 
the House to give expression to the national regret at the dis- 
missal of the Ministry from whom much good was expected ; and 
which dismissal might, in the absence of any other intelligible 
motive, be fairly attributed to a misapprehension on the part of his 
Majesty in regard to the Liberal measures the Ministers con- 
templated,—some of which, as we are informed by Sir Joun 
Hosnovse, they had actually matured for presentation to the 
Representatives of the People on the first day of the session. 
The more important of these measures might be especially 
named. The Reform of the Irish Church Establishment, on the 
principle laid down in Mr. Warn’s Resolutions—and_ which, 
according to Sir Jonn Hosuousts, the late Ministers had unani- 
mously adopted—should stand at the head of the list. The only 
difference of opinion on this subject among sincere Reformers 
“now is, whether, in the circumstances of Ireland, it be just 
and politic to continue the Establishment of the Church of 
Blood under any modification. But that it must undergo as 
searching a process of reform as Mr. Warp and the late Ministers 
were prepared to apply, no honest Liberal can doubt. Corpora- 
tion Reform might come next in order. On this subject also the 
MeE.tsournE Cabinet were prepared to act with vigour and 
promptitude. The reports of the Commissioners are, we believe, 
completed; and a bill was in the course of preparation to be 
brought in by a leading Member of the Government when it was 
broken up. The commutation of Tithes, and removal of the in- 
ternal abuses of the English Church, as well as of the grievances 
of the Dissenters, should be put prominently forward in the 
Address, These are among the measures which the Commons 
should assure his Majesty the country expects from his Govern- 
‘ment; and then it should be distinctly stated, as the ground of 
refusing confidence to the WELLINGTON-PeEL Administration, 
that the past conduct and the present professions of the men who 
compose it, compel the belief that they will use the power and 
influence of their respective offices to thwart and retard, instead of 
promoting, the reform of ecclesiastical and civil abuses. 

In this way, not only would the heaviest blow be dealt upon 
the Orange-Tory Cabinet in the most direct and constitutional 
manner, but the formation ofa trimming, half and half Ministry, 
would be put out of the question. The House of Commons would 
have pledged itself to the support of a certain policy, which the 
new Ministry would be forced to adopt as the condition of its 
existence. 

‘We do not believe that Sir Ropert Peet would retain office in 
the face of such a demonstration as the carrying of an address 
like this. But if he or his successors should resolve to push matters 
‘to extremities, to extremities they must come. It would then be 
for the House to execute its bounden duty of refusing the Supplies 
to Ministers, and to place the public money under the control of 
commissioners responsible for its disbursement and custody to the 
Commons alone. Not a shilling of salary, of course, would be 
paid to the recusant Ministers. In the meanwhile, the élite of 
‘the late Ministers in the Commons, though in Opposition, might 
bring forward. their own measures, and pass them. through the, 





People’s House. These might, it is true, be rejected by the 
Lords; but it would be of great advantage to let the Nation see 
clearly who were the obstructers of good measures—to have 
Ministerial go-betweens out of the way, and the Peers exposed, as 
they deserved to be, to the indignation of the Country. 

There is, however, not much probability that the Tory Ministry 
would hang together in spite of a resolute majority of Reformers 
in the People’s House; and it may be as well to reflect for a mo- 
ment on what would follow their dismissal. A new Administra- 
tion must of course be formed without delay. We cannot see any 
great difficulty in procuring ove, entitled to the public confi- 
dence. If Lord Metsourne and several of his late colleagues, 
reinforced by some leading Libeia!s, were to take office, and pro- 
ceed at once with the measures which Sir Jonn' Hosnouse 
assures .us were in preparation for the ensuing session, we have 
no doubt that they would receive hearty support from majorities 
in the House of Commons and out of doors. They might safely 
defy another sudden and uncalled-for dissolution, by taking imme- 
diate steps to improve the working of the Reform Act, and for the 
prevention and punishment of bribery. The late proceedings 
throughout the country have proved the necessity of altering the 
machinery of the Act, and of protecting the independent voter, 
so as to secure to him the benefits its authors intended it to con- 
fer. Bribery has been profusely employed, and the difficulty of 
punishing the guilty is notorious. To give the Reform Act fair 
play—to make the representation real—is all-important; and it 
should be one of the very first things attended to after the House 
has been regularly set in motion and the Address voted. 

If our Representatives will look the actual state of things in con- 
nexion with the late changes steadily in the face, they will see that 
the safest and most politic course is the manly, direct, and popular 
one. They will in fact treat the King as unfairly and injuriously 
as the People, if they do not at once speak out, and tell his Ma- 
jesty that the Country refuses to be governed on Tory principles 
and by Tory Ministers—that it is not the change of Tory for Whig 
merely that they want, but good government for the many. We 
have no right to suppose that WiLL1AM the Fourth will support 
any set of men in their unconstitutional design to govern in defiance 
of the House of Commons. There is no recorded instance of such 
a course since the Revolution, except that of Mr. Pirr; who in 
resisting the Coalition knew that he had the Nation at his back, 
and that the day the Parliament was dissolved would be the first 
of his complete triumph over the Opposition. His case has no 
analogy to that of the Duke. WELLINGTON shrank from meeting 
the first Reformed Parliament. He has played his only Constitu- 
tional card, and risked all upon its turning upatrump. The 
game will be soon declared against him ; and he must retire with 
his gang, or commence the same struggle which in the seventeenth 
century ended in the overthrow of the Church and the Aristocracy, 
the beheading and expulsion of Kings, Even Tory obstinacy, 
folly, and wickedness, will hardly bring matters to such a pass 
again in this country. 





MR. HUME. 


Acain have the Tories been beaten out of the Metropolitan 
County, by their most sincere, active, and untiring foe, JoszpH 
Hume. In no part of the country, perhaps, have the Horse 
Guards Cabinet, and their subalterns and allies, made such ef- 
forts to secure victory, as in Middlesex. The Whigs, as Mr. 
Hume truly observed, may be jealous of him, but the Tories 
cordially hate him. The Courier—without reflection, we are 
bound to believe—supposes that the virulence of the opposition 
to Hume is owing to his “ violence,” and talks of the salu- 
tary lesson read to him by the state of the poll. This can scarcely 
be the deliberate opinion of the Courier, or of any one arrived 
at years of discretion. It is not because Hume is “ violent,” 
but because he is formidable, that the Tories hate him so mor- 
tally. Were Mr. Hume content to let the abuses of the Church, 
the enormities of the Pension-list and the Estimates pass unnoticed, 
he might write six letters a week to the Canadians, as “‘ violent” 
or as indiscreet as any that ever appeared with his signature, with- 
out exciting that fierce hostility which the Tories, from the highest 
to the lowest, assail him with, by a common instinct. As to the 
“lesson,” the effects of which the Courier expects to find so salu- 
tary, it seems only to have provoked the Member for Middlesex to 
the full extent of bitter hostility to the Tories of which his placable 
temperament is capable. 

But the reason why Mr. Hume is now about 100 votes lower on 
the poll than in 1832, and the cause of his being in the minority 
on Thursday night, is to be found, we believe, in the want of proper 
arrangements for bringing voters to the poll, and other necessary 
matters. The fact is, that Mr. Hume, with all his good qualities, 
is a leetle too close-fisted for a man in his station. He thinks he 
gives enough when he gives his personal services; he grudges the 
outlay of money. He has made his fortune by industry and fru- 
gality, and he knows how to value his independence: shall he 
not “ do what he will with his own?” There is truth in this 
view of Mr. Hume's position, but not the whole truth. It 
is not mere generosity on his part to devote his time and ener- 
gies to the popular service; he is repaid for his exertions in a 
manner that is most pleasing to him. He is Member for the 
Metropolitan County, and fills a large space in the public eye; 
which is, and must be, very gratifying to Mr. Hume. 
account between him and the Country is balanced in this way— 
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the Country: bas the benefit of Mr. Home's services in Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Hume gets fame and importance in return, In 
strictness, people have no right to turn round, and, in addition 
to his labour, call for draughts epon his ample, but, we under- 
stand, not excessive fortune. Mr. Hume probably merits in some 
degree the imputation of * stinginess,” that attaches to his name. 
This, in itself, is a blemish, (Byxon ealls it an “ old-gentlemanly 
vice ;") but not an unalloyed one: for it is perhaps the very habit 
of being careful in money matters and loth to spend profusely, 
that has rendered him the most useful Member in the House of 
Commons. Were Mr. Hume as liberal as Mr. Toomas Dun- 
CoMBE, he never could have been the terror of profligate War 
Secretaries and Treasury underlings. ; : 

In another division of these pages, the reader will see a very 
just and well-timed article from the Morning Chronicle on the 
subject of Mr. Hume's former services; which services too many 
of us Reformers are apt to forget, though the Tories hold them in 
Let us be just: Mr. Hume has 
done what no other man in the House of Commons ever at- 
tempted, far less achieved: The sum-total of the savings he has 
effected is great. But it is not merely as an economist that he is 
disliked. He attacks abuses wherever he finds them, be they 
large or small, civil or ecclesiastical, abroad or at home. 

It is to this persevering enmity to Toryésm that Mr. Hume 
owes the exertions of the Government, the Magistracy, and the 
Clergy, during the contest which is just over, to turn him out. 
As he told his Committee on Thursday night— 

“ There had been a system of intimidation adopted in the neighbourhood of 
Hampstead by the Magistrates and Clergy during that day’s proceedings. . . « 
The efforts that had been made in every parish in the county by the Clergy were 
simultaneous; and he found them in every district eager and ready to carry for- 
ward the views and interests of the Tory candidate. That was the great, and 
indeed only reason, why the result of the day’s poll appeared in any degree 
flattering to the foes of the People. The same individuals had interfered in the 
administration of the oaths to the voters; for after they had polled their own 
friends, they insisted that every other person should be sworn.” 

Is it not clearly the duty of the Reformers to uphold a man 
persecuted as Mr. Hume is by the whole embattled legions of Cor- 
ruption? It is pitiful to throw any trifling failings in his teeth at 
such a time as this. 





LORD STANLEY. 


Lorp Srantey has taken up a position which a politician of his 
ardent and irascible temper will find it impossible to maintain in 
such times as these. Even in a season of calm, when the public 
mind is comparatively indifferent to the conduct of statesmen, it 
requires great caution and address to steer between two contend- 
ing parties. But now and for some time to come, a fierce conflict 
is to be looked for, in which all who wish to preserve character or 
retain influence must take sides. Neutrals will be suspected and 
hated, and finally forced into the ranks of one or other of the bel- 
ligerents. There is no man in the House of Commons more 
likely to “‘ commit himself” than Lord Stantey. He is unfitted 
both by nature and habit for the part he has undertaken, and 
which, notwithstanding the confidence of his tone, we do not 
scruple to designate as that of a Trimmer. 

Lord STaNLey’s almost avowed intention is, to place himself at 
the head of a party in the House of Commons, which would ren- 
der him formidable both to the Tories and the Reformers. There 
he will be disappointed. He overrates his influence and impor- 
tance, if he calculates upon a Juste Milieu phalanx disposed to 
take orders from him. When he quitted Earl Grey, his sole fol- 
lower was Sir James GRAHAM; and even he seems very much dis- 
posed to relapse into his pristine Liberalism. Nota single deserter 
joined his standard, from the Whig, Tory, or Radical ranks, except 
the slippery Baronet. This was what might have been anticipated. 
The Whigs then looked up to Earl Grey, and afterwards to Lord 
Me czsourne; the Tories have the Duke and Sir Ropert; the 
Radicals deem Lord Stantry little better than a disguised Tory, 
and he is personally disliked by them. There was and there is no 
room for him, of all men, in the place he aims at occupying. 

Lord SraNney is in fact a person of very little importance after 
all. His sole useful qualification is ready energy in debate. Yet 
even as a debater, he is a dangerous ally ; offending those it would 
be wise to conciliate, and provoking attacks when the disposition 
of the adversary is inclined to be yielding. His knowledge appears 
to be very limited in its range. He shows little acquaintance 
with theactual state and working of society. He seems incapable 
of reasoning on alarge scale. His mind is contracted by schoolboy 
prejudices. His sentiments arecommonplaces. Heis not an orator: 
he has no imagination, no originality, no copious richness of feli- 
citous expression. His real qualifications, as a debater even, consist 
in physical force and animation of delivery, clearness of arrange- 
ment, and quickness in seizing small advantages in the war of 
words: he is formidable in personality, and in the boxer-like 
alacrity with which he deals out hard hits. This would-be leader 
ofa new Juste Milieu party, has shown a lamentable lack of political 
Sagacity and foresight. It is strange indeed, how a man, pre- 
tending to statesmanship, could be an ardent supporter of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and yet a bigoted champion of the most 
enormous of the abuses which Reform was intended to furnish 
the meaas of extirpating. But Lord Sraniey, who denounces 
the prineiple of taxing the subject without his consent, as uncon- 
Stitutional, will mot permit one shilling to Le taken from the 
revenues of the Irish Church, though it absorbs for the advan- 
‘tage of half a million, what, on the theory of the Establishment 








being national, must be held to have been intended for the spiri- 
tual wants of seven millions. He insists upon maintaining a 
system which is the prolific -source-of-murder and oppression, 
under the profession of devotion to Protestantism; as if reli- 
gion and dragooning, Protestantism and_ tithe-driving, were 
essentially connected together in Ireland. On the subject of the 
Irish Church, Lord Stanuey is as narrow-minded a bigot as Sir 
Epwarp KnatcHBuLt or Lord Ropen. 

In_his election-speech at Lancaster, Lord Sranuey alludes to 
Sir Roserr Pest’s application to him and the other seceders from 
Earl Grey's Cabinet to join the Tory Administration. He claims 
credit for great personal disinterestedness in his conduct on that 
occasion. But the disinterestedness will appear to be not so great 
after all, if we examine the logical coherence of the debater's state- 
ment as closely as he would deal with that of an adversary in 
Parliament. 
eilk aaah a “ If we had felt the acceptance of office at that time the most 
effectual means for promoting and supporting, and carrying into effect, those 
great principles of sound and rational improvement to which we were attached, 
we might have had the firmness of mind not even to shrink from the obloquy 
which we knew we should have incurred—even to risk all—to risk even the 
appearance of the loss of character, and trust to time to do us justice, even in 
the acceptance of office.” 

Here, be it observed, he declares his willingness, to incur the 
appearance of loss of character, if by so doing he could carry his 
principles into effect. But almost immediately after, he adds— 

‘* Had we consented, for the purpose of strengthening the Government in 
those Liberal measures which I yet believe that they will and must carry into 
effect,—had we joined the Government with such a view,—to what miscon~ 
struction, to what calumny, would our motives have been subjected! how the 
country would have looked back to our late resignation of office in order to rise- 
upon the wreck of the Administration we had left! how it would have been said, 
that all our past conduct was the result of a mere intrigue, for the purpose of re- 
entering office under different auspices.” 

So that the fear of loss of character, which he had just before 
avowed his willingness to incur in so good a cause, was the prin- 
cipal reason—indeed he gave no other—why he did not join Sir 
Rosert Peet and the Duke. The lame inconsistency is obvious. 

The Lancaster speech to his constituents was intended to be Lord 
STANLEY’s political manifesto ; and it affords evidence of his deser- 
tion of the party, the Whig party, to which he still professes to be- 
long. He refuses to join the Opposition to the most rank, bigoted, 
and thoroughgoing High Tory Ministry (looking at its composition, 
and its origin) that the country has ever seen. The acknowledged 
leaders of the Whig party are in open, avowed opposition. Nota 
man among them has gone over to the Ministry. Lord STaniry 
refuses to act with them on the only principles on which the party 
can be held together—general, if not constant opposition to the 
Tories. He is therefore an outcast from the Whigs; he is a re- 
negade from his party. The earnest Reformers have long ceased 
to count him among their number. He avows his want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry, notwithstanding his belief in the sincerity 
of Pez. He seems therefore to stand all but alone. If he has 
one follower except Sir James GRAHAM, the name of that one is 
as yet strange to the public. 

To speak of the political influence of a’ person so placed, is a 
niaiserte. He is a would-be-leader without a party. He cannot 
command the votes of hundreds, like M. Dupin. The STantey 
Tiers Parti is non-existent in the House of Commons, except in 
the person of its leader and Sir James Granam. It is ludicrous, 
with this fact before us, to see the wonderful importance attached 
to the words and movements of Lord Straniey by some of the 
newspapers. We look upon him as an exceedingly overrated per- 
son, who will soon find a lower level; and we trust that whoever 
is charged with the formation of the next Liberal Ministry, will 
pay only so much regard to his Lordship, as to take especial care 
to exclude so unpopular and presumptuous a gentleman from all 
places of influence. 








Lord John Russell has addressed a letter to the Bishop of Exeter: 
in explanation of his statement that the Bishops were opposed to the 
plans of the late Ministers for the commutation of tithes. Lord 
John’s statement seems to have been substantially, though not formally 
correct. The following are the principal passages in the letter. 

‘ It appears from the inquiries I have made, that early in 1833, and before 
the introduction into the House of Commons of the Tithe Commutation Bill by 
Lord Althorp, a conference took place between the First Minister of the Crown, 
assisted by two of his colleagues, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
subject of tithes. In that conference, the Archbishop expressed his own indivi= 
dual opinion that the outline of the plan proposed to him was open to great. 
objections. Other comimunications took place, altogether confined to the Primate 
personally, and not imparted to any other of the Bishops. When I made my 
speech at Totnes, I was under the impression that these communications between 
his Majesty’s servants aud the Archbishop of Canterbury were on the part of 
the latter in a more formal and representative character, and were more deter~ 
mined in opposing sentiments than according to my recent inquires and present 
conviction they really were.” 

For the formal inaccuracy Lord John apologizes ; and the Bishop is 
delighted, 





On Wednesday week, the long and painful illness of Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois, the celebrated tragedian, terminated in her death.ew 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

The population of Munich, which has now 95,000 inhabitants, has 
been greatly increased by the number of illegitimate children born 
during the last year; as appears from the returns,—in which, of course, 
the public institutions, hospitals, infirmaries, &c. are included.. The 


number of legitimate children was far exceeded in that year (nearly 
one third) by that of the illegitimate. 
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EVANSS ITALY AND SICILY, 

TueEse yolumes are intended as a guide, especially in regard t® 
the fine arts and to the former conditions and present] appear- 
ance of external nature, in the countries to which they rela te 
They will also serve as a useful picture of Italy and Sicily, for 
those who remain at home. The author has modestly styled his 
work a compilation : if it be one, it has been done with skill, taste, 
and industry; but, though drawing his materials from many 
sources, a compilation in the ordinary sense of the term it is not. 
Mr. Evans has travelled over the countries he professes to de- 
scribe ; he has seen the buildings, the statues, and the paintings, 
on which an opinion is passed; he has formed a judgment as to 
the probable accuracy of the information contained in his work, 
by inquiry, or at least inspection. The Classic and Connoisseur, 
in reality, is an account of the writer's own tour; his attention 
being generally, but not wholly, directed to the remains of 
ancient and the productions of modern art. His narrative, and 
what practical information he conveys, are mostly given in his 
own words. In criticism and description, he uses indifferently 
his own language or that of others, laying the most eminent 
writers under contribution, from Appison’s Tour down to 
Marrurzwss Diary of an Invalid and Bets Observations. 
This mode of dovetailing is accomplished in a manner so neat and 
workmanlike, that it is rarely abrupt or jarring. Where the 
matter at issue is one of opinion, we have by this means an autho- 
rity; when it is a question of judgment, we perhaps get better 
reasons for the decision than Mr. Evans could always have 
alleged; in descriptions, however, we are not sure but that his 
own would have had greater freshness and buoyancy than some of 
those he has transcribed. 

Starting in the diligence from Lyons, Mr. Evans, with three 
companions, and, we imagine, a goodly package of books, crossed 
Mount Cenis to Turin, and travelled thence to Genoa the Proud. 


From the city of magnificent palaces and narrow streets, he pro- 
ceeded through Pisa and Lueca, to Florence; which 

eeeeee May Well be called *¢ the Fair.” Its churches, notwithstanding the unfi- 
nished state of many of their fagades, are magnificent; its palaces, though they 


have more of solidity than elegance, are noble structures; the private dwellings 
are in general handsome ; the streets, though narrow, are clean, and paved with 
thick flag-stones, chiselled into grooves to prevent the horses from slipping. 
The Arno divides the city into two unequal parts; and, being dammed up, has 
here the appearance of a large river, though it is in fact an_inconsiderable 
stream.’ On each side, between the houses.and the river, is the Lung’ Arno—a 
broad quay, serving for carriages and foot passengers. Thus the Arno may be 
colisidered aa forming the principal street, the two sides of which are connected 
by. four bridges at short intervals from each other. Of these, the Ponte della 
tTrinitd, consisting of three elliptic arches, and built of white marble, is de- 
servedly the most admired. 

The views up and down the river are delightfully varied, presenting water, and 
wood, and mountain; the Arno, the Cascine, and the Apennines ; while in the im- 
mediate vicinity are villas without number, which, from the absence of smoke 
and the purity of the air, are distinctly seen from all parts of the town. Ariosto 
long ago remarked, that if the villas in the environs of Florence, which seem to 
shoot up like so many off-sets and suckers from the ground, were all collected 
within one wall, they would form a city twice the size of Rome. 

The prospect from the neighbouring hills is yet more beautiful. Here you have 
Florence extended at your feet, ** her groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers,” 
and the river winding through the famed Valdarno—a golden plain, abounding 
in corn and wine and oil—till the scene is closed by the bold range of the Apen- 
nines. Such is the situation of Florence; and within her walls are palaces and 
museums rich in all the wonders of ancient and modern art, abounding with 
every thing that can delight the fancy or gratify the taste. 

In these palaces and museums the author wanders, and describes 
their principal contents—not certainly with the profound and pene- 
trating criticism and the elaboration of Brut, yet sufficiently for 
the object in view. The vicinity of Florence is next reviewed ; and 
as Mr. Evans travels through Tuscany on his route to Rome, he 
devotes a valuable chapter to the general aspect and agriculture of 
that district. In the Eternal City he lingers long, about one third 
of the work being devoted to Rome and its environs. The spot 
where by the influence of the climate men are said to lose their 
courage and women their virtue—Naples—is his next head-quar- 
ters; whence he makes excursions to Vesuvius, Pompeii, Peestum, 
&ec. He then crosses to Sicily; makes a tour round the island; 
describes and ponders over the relics of her long-vanished pros- 
perity and greatness; is enraptured with the loveliness of her cli- 
mate, the fertility of her soil,and the beauty and variety of its pro- 
ductions, but disgusted with the ignorance, apathy, superstition, 
and squalid wretchedness of her inhabitants. After an ascent of 
Mount Aitna and a view of the agriculture and produce of Sicily, 
he retraces his steps to Rome. On his return homeward, he visits 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Venice; the facts connected with whose 
corrupt Government he certainly does not soften, and the politic 
necessity of whose constitution he evidently does not comprehend. 
Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, and Milan, are his last chief 
westing-cities in Italy; and he finally leaves it by the Simplon. 
‘To render the work complete for the purposes of the connoisseur, 





Mr. Evans has added an appendix containing an abridged transla- 

tion of Lanzi's elaborate History of Painting. The information i€ 
conveys is ample; and whilst the redundancies of the original have 
been lopped, the character of style and manner has been preserved. 

In those parts which have some resemblatice to a catalogue 
raisonné, the work was perhaps intended more for reference than 
for consecutive reading; though we have found no difficulty upon 
this score, That it is now and then heavy, and that the sameness 
of the subjects gives an occasional flatness, was to be expected. 
It would require no slight power to impart continuous interest to 
three bulky octavos, without the assistance to be derived from per- 
sonal adventures, and sketches of character and society; especially 
when the subjects were chiefly critical, and the ground well trodden. 
On these accounts, we shall not confine ourselves to the art and 
antiquities of the author, but take our specimens from the parts 
of a more popular nature. 

SAVOY AND SAVOYARDs. 

Savoy for the most part consists of mountain; and we had not long bid adiew 
to France before the face of nature began to wear the character of ; interest pe- 
culiar to a mountainous country. The villages, more perhaps from chance than 
design, are placed in the most picturesque situations ; some surrounded by 
stately walnut-trees, or seated by the side of babbling brooks, others on the 
verge of precipices, or half-concealed among the mountains. For several miles, 
indeed, the road follows the course of the rapid Guiers, 

Through a vale, 
Such as in Arcady, where many a thatch 
Gleams through the trees, half-seen and half-embowered. 
But though Savoy confessedly abounds in every element of the picturesque, 
presenting all the charms and every-varying features of a wild and romantic 
country, yet can it boast but little else to make the traveller envy its inhabitants. 
‘© Romance and poetry may assign joy and gayety to what they call the happy 
vallies of Savoy, and speak of it as another Arcadia, where gladsome shepherds 
and lovely shepherdesses make the hills reecho with their music: but, in sober 
reality, rarely, either in summer or winter, will rustic dance or song here be 
found to enliven morning or evening ; rarely will the sound of pipe or tabor be 
found to greet the traveller’s ear, or the voice of merriment be heard te issue 
from cabin or cottage to invite his stay.”* During the winter months, the 
condition of this peasantry must be pitiable indeed. In the windows of their 
humble dwellings oiled paper usually supplies the place of glass, and the smoke, 
instead of being carried off by a chimney, is suffered to make its escape through 
a hole in the roof or wall; while the inmates must of course be exposed to all 
the inclemency of the weather. Their clothing, too, is upon a par with their 
shelter ; and their squalid and sickly looks, the loathsome appendage of the goitre, 
the number of idiots, and the swarms of beggars, that meet the eye at every 
turn, are calculated to leave no very pleasing impression upon the mind. 
MOUNTAIN SCENE. 

The mountains become gradually more and more sterile, and the water-falls 
increase in frequency and volume, between St. Jean de Maurienne and St. 
Michel ; while those rude substitutes for bridges, so ofteu found among the Alps, 
consisting of fir-trees heedlessky thrown across the different water-courses, more 
frequently meet the eye, and add not a little to the variety and effect of the 
landscape. Even here, however, cultivation is not neglected; no patch of land 
that can possibly be reclaimed is suffered to lie dormant; the vine itself is occa- 
sionally seen shooting up amidst the naked crags ; while here and there, perched 
on the summit of almost inaccessible rocks, are seen little cabins, inhabited for 
two or three months in the year by those who gather in the scanty harvest or 
scantier vintage of the Maurienne. 

We set out from St. Michel about three o’clock on the morning of the 19th 
of February. The sky was perfectly clear; and when the sun arose we were 
gratified with one of the grandest and most sublime spectacles in nature. No 
words, indeed, can do justice to the splendour and variety of such a scene—the 
pale, spectral appearance of the snowy peaks at the first peep of dawn—and the 
rosy tints with which they were suffused, when the glorious orb of day at length 
appeared above the horizon, “ rejoicing like a giant to run his course.” 

AGRICULTURE OF THE MILANESE. 

The country between Cremona and Lodi comprises the richest part of the 
Milanese. The irrigation, too, is brought to the highest state of perfection. The 
grass is cut four times a year as fodder for the cows, from whose milk is made 
the well known cheese called Parmesan. The cows, which are kept in the stall 
nearly all the year long, are fed during summer on two of these crops of grass 
or clover, which are cut green, and in the winter on the other two, which 
are hayed. 

The milk of at least fifty cows is required for the manufacture of Parmesan 
cheese. Hence, as one farm rarely affords pasture for sucb a number, it is usual 
for the farmers or metayers of a district to club together. The milk of fifty, 
sixty, or even of a hundred cows, is brought twice to the farm, where the dairy 
is fixed: the person on whom devolves the task of making the cheese keeps an 
an account of the milk received, and the cheese is afterwards apportioned ac- 
cordingly. In this fertile plain, a farm of sixty English acres is considered as a 
large one. These farms are subdivided into fields of two or three acres, for the 
convenience of irrigation; a practice which, in the course of a few years, 
impairs the quality of the grase to such a degree, that it becomes necessary to 
discontinue it. In this case the sluices of the Gora are shut, the ground is 
ploughed in autumn, and, in the following spring, sown with hemp, which 
shoots up a great height ; when this is pulled, the ground is sown with legumi- 
nous plants. In the next spring it is sown with oats, which grow to the height 
of six or seven feet. The richness of the soil being thus sufficiently subdued, it 
is next cropped with wheat. Maize is then sown in the following spring; a 
second crop of wheat succeeds and fiuishes the course of cropping. 

The greund is then left to itself, and is immediately covered with herbage. 
During winter it is manured, and the new meadow is then subjected again to 
the process of irrigation, which is usually continued for fifteen years. Thus the 
rotation in the Milanese extends to twenty years; five years for the growth of 
hemp, pulse, and grain ; and fifteen for the growth of grass. Rice is also grown 
in some parts of the Milanese; but as it partakes of the nature of an aquatic 
plant—for the rice-grounds are kept under water during nearly the whole period 
of its growth—its cultivation has been placed under considerable restriction by 
the government, owing to the malaria which it engenders. 

FISHING, FOR SWORD-FISH AT MESSINA. 

A more attractive sport, however, is the fishing for the pesce-spada, which 
begins about the middle of April, and continues to the middle of September. 
From the commencement of this fishery till the end of June, it is carried on 
upon the shore of Calabria; and from this latter period till the middle of Sep- 
tember, on that of Sicily. The reason is, that, from April till June, the sword- 
fish—either for the sake of food, or from some other unascertained cause—en- 
tering by the Faro, keeps along the shore of Calabria without approaching that 
of Sicily ; while, from the end of June to the middle of September, it takes the 
opposite side. The sword-fish weighs generally from one to two hundred 
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nds. The formidable weapon to which it owes its name varies from three to 
jour feet in length, projecting from the end of the upper jaw and terminating in 
@ point. 

The pesce-spada is taken either with the palimadara, a kind of net with very 
close meshes, or with the harpoon. In the Jatter case the fishermen make use 
of a boat called /untre, from the Latin word linter, a vessel about eighteen feet 
in length by seven or eight in width—the prow being wider than the stern, in 
order to give the harpooner more room. The boat is furnished with a mast, 
called gariere or fariere, about eighteen feet in length, on the round top of 
which is placed one of the crew, whose business it is to descry the fish and 
watch its motions. The mast, near the bottom, is crossed at right angles by a 
yard called la croce, to the extremities of which the oars are attached by means 
of loops, to enable the rowers to turn the boat with the greater ease and celerity. 
The harpoon, which is about twelve feet long, is made fast to a rope something 
more than half an inch in diameter and two hundred yards in length. 

While the fish coast along the Calabrian shore, two men are placed on the 
rocks or cliffs to give notice of their approach, A similar practice is adopted on 
the Sicilian side; but there, as the shore is less precipitous, two vessels are 
moored near it, at the distance of a stone’s throw from each other, and on the 
masts of these the men are stationed. 

On the approach of a fish, which is said to be indicated by a change of colour 
in the water, the signal is given by the men stationed at the mast-head, or on 
the cliffs, as the case may be, and the foremost lunxtre then bears down upon it 
in the direction pointed out, till the spy on the round top of the luntre itself has 
also descried it. The vessel is then steered to one side or the other according to 
his direction, while the harpooner stands ready at the prow, anxiously watching 
an opportunity to hurl his weapon, which he does with almost unerring aim ; 
taking care at the same time to let the fish have rope enough torun. The men 
now row with all their might, following the track of the wounded fish, till at 
length, exhausted with the loss of blood, he rises to the surface of the water, 
and is easily dragged into the boat. It must not be supposed, however, that 
this sport is altogether without danger ; for sometimes the pesce-spada, when of 
large size, has been known to turn upon his pursuers, to pierce the side of the 
boat with his weapon, and even to upset it. 





WILSON’S THEATRE OF THE HINDUS. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1827; the second is 
now before us. The slow but steady nature of its circulation in 
some measure indicates its character,— curious, interesting, valuable, 
enduring, but not popular. The learning of the scholar, the skill 
of the translator, and we may say the genius of the poet, have 
been exercised on a subject which possesses no immediate or 
temporary attraction, from its sole connexion with times long gone 
by, with manners anda literature virtually dead, and with a people 
for whom, strange to say, we discover a singular apathy. This nega- 
tion is indeed counterpoised by the permanent character of the 
work. It will be for posterity, no less—perhaps more—than for us. 
Should any changes take place which may connect us to Hindostan 
by a closer sympathy, or, by severing us altogether from the 
country, impart to its inhabitants a purely historical interest, the 
Theatre of the Hindus will possess an augmented attraction 
hereafter, 

Those who have thought upon the subject of criticism will see 
that these remarks imply no slight praise. Man is a creature of 
sympathy: he is indebted to memory for his mental pleasures. 
The exhibition of Jife and manners with which he is unacquainted, 
the display of customs with which he has never been conversant, 
and the description of scenery he has not seen, excite little curio- 
sity, and scarcely any interest. Hence the vulgar of allcountries 
take small pleasure in any literature save that of their own time, 
or of those few countrymen who, rising above their age, have 
given a character of universality to their productions; and then, 
perhaps, their applause is bestowed rather on the gross or the 
homely than on the higher qualities. The more educated—ex- 
tending the limits of experience and observation by study—have 
a far wider range of intellectual pleasure; but their beat is re- 
stricted to nations the merit of whose writers has preserved their 
language and embalmed their customs, rendering it worth while 
to undertake the task of acquiring one and studying the other. 
Yet, in this case, the reader of taste and refinement, with no ul- 
terior object in view, confines himself to the perusal of those 
authors who have exhibited the general nature of things, rather 
than their local peculiarities or accidental dispositions. In saying 
that the Theatre of the Hindus was interesting and enduring, we 
implied its possession of the higher of these qualities. Amidst 
allusions which cannot be understood without an effort of the 
mind or a reference to notes, with representations of a social state, 
of whose original having no knowledge, we miss both the force 
and justice of the delineation, there is still universality enough 
both in conception and execution to impart pleasure. ‘The per- 
sons drawn by the dramatic poets are Hindus; but they are also 
men and women. Their sentiments, their feelings, even their 
passions, are modified by the creed and the habits and opinions of 
their country ; but the individual person and the general character 
of the genus homo still remain distinctly marked. The execution 
is sometimes inflated by Oriental hyperbole, and too frequently 
overlaid by Indian minuteness, if a judgment be formed by an 
European standard, but there is frequently much matter conveyed 
in a close, clear, and simple style; things are characterized rather 
than described, ina manner which reminds us of the best classics 
of any country ; and there are remarks scattered up and down the 
dramas which show a keen observation of life, and habits of pro- 
found reflection. 

With regard to the lingual qualifications of the translator, we 
are incompetent to pass an opinion. We can, however, bear testi- 
mony to his taste and judgment, as well as to the excellence of the 
execution, The versification of Mr. W1Lson is free, spirited, and 
masterly ; his prose possesses an easy strength; and his English, 

_ In each mode of composition, is idiomatic, and mostly pure. In 


he presents a succinct account of the laws which regulate th 
Hindu drama ; and if he does not exhibit the highest critical sa- 
gacity, he at least displays considerable critical knowledge. In 
the Appendix we have an analysis of upwards of twenty dramas 
of inferior merit; in the most elaborate of which, criticism, 
description, and quotation, are pleasantly combined. The complete 
dramas are six in number embracing “the most celebrated speci- 
mens of the Hindu Theatre.” They are various in subject and 
character; and selected from the earliest productions of Hindu 
literature (the first, it is supposed, being as ancient as 192 of our 
era, the last no later than 1125), before the national faith was cor- 
rupted by heresies, and the manners changed by the Mussulman 
conquest. 

The general literary characteristics of these productions have 
been told already. As regards the formal essentials of the drama, 
they differ little from that of Europe. The unity of action is pre- 
served, and sometimes, as Mr. W1iLson observes, with considerable 
art. The unities of time and place are disregarded; nor is there 
the classical limitation as to the number of the acts,—the last, ap- 
parently an arbitrary rule, but its violation here seems to have in- 
duced an expansion of the plot which diminishes its interest by 
elaborating its conduct. In the essentials of the dramatie spirit, 
the Hindu theatre differs greatly from ours, and we think for the 
worse. The passion is less intense ; the incidents are less striking, 
and not so varied ; the action is more tame, the progress of the story 
less rapid, the catastrophe less satisfying. The absence of those 
mechanical auxiliaries, addressing themselves to the eye, with 
which art has enriched the stage in modern theatres, has given rise 
to that clumsy artifice, prevalent in our older dramatists, of deserib- 
ing something to the audience which they are supposed to see. It 
has also led to an excess of description, that must have re- 
quired great powers of delivery in the actors ; and presupposes a 
patience in the auditors, only found, we suspect, in an early stage 
of literature, where books are scarce and reading is not a generak 
accomplishment. To say that these dramas have not the vigorous 
tone or the condensed energy of ours,—that they display nothing of 
the manly feelings of the hero, of the refined sentiment of the lover, 
—is merely saying that they are Hindu, not English. After all, 
passions and character are, like religion, “an affair of geography.” 
Climate and custom, which lower the stamina of the system, and 
subdue openness and boldness in man, render ladies less jealous 
and more accommodating than where polygamy is forbidden by 
law and opinion, Yet, with the sentiment, we generally miss the 
vehemence, the warmth, and the sensuality of European pas- 
sion. Their affairs of the heart seem to go on with the method 
and decorum of matters of business, and, with one exception, are 
perhaps rather likings than love. These national differences, how- 
ever, are greater in the tragic than the comic: lovers, heroes, and 
statesmen, appear to vary much in their modes of dignity; but , 
cheats, coxcombs, buffoons, fools, and jesters, have a more universal 
resemblance. So true is the remark of JoHNnson, that ‘* men have 
been wise in very different modes, but have always laughed the 
same way.” 

The production of the highest order, as regards the beauty of 
its poetry and the dignity of its personages, is “‘ The Hero and 
the Nymph;" the subject of which is the loves of a goddess and a 
god-descended monarch, whose queen, by the way, very con- 
siderately takes upon herself a religious vow in order not to oppose 
any obstacle to the connexion. The drama of course is connected, 
though not abstrusely, with Hindu mythology, and wants the in- 
terest of human action ; but it is remarkable for fancy, imagination, 
and richness of description. One of its acts, too, is a singular 
specimen of the beau zdeal of an opera—a happy mixture of blank 
vetse and lyrics—of feeling or of passion in the speeches, gliding 
into sentiment and description in the songs. From this we will 
take our extracts; as they will at the same time convey an idea 
of the higher portion of the work and of the translator's abilities. 
It should be premised, that Purtiravas (the hero) is distracted, 
owing to the loss of Urvasi,” the Nymph, who has been trans- 
formed into a vine. The scene isa forest. Purtiravas is search- 
ing for his mistress, and in his insanity successively addresses 
the natural objects before him. The reader will not be surprised 
at the novelty of the ideas, and must allow for his ignorance of the 
originals whence they are derived. Thus, the image in the first. 
Air is perhaps only to be fully appreciated by those who have seen 
the “mighty clouds " of the rainy season “ sailing” through the 
circumambient vapours. The nearest notion we can form of it is. 
a thunder-cloud in summer, backed by the hazy gloom of a gather 
ing storm. 

Yonder, amidst the thick and shady branches 
Of the broad jambu, cowers the oil ; faint 
Her flame of passion in the hotter breath 

Of noon. She of the birds is wisest famed— 
I will address her. 


IR. 
Majestic as sails the mighty cloud 
Along the dusky air, 
The elephant cometh hither to shroud 
In the thickets his despair. 
From his heart all hope of delight is riven, 
And his eyes with tears o’erflow, 
As he roams the shades, where the sons of heavem 
Descend to sport below. 

AIR. 

Say, nursling of a stranger nest, * 
Say, hast thou chanced my love to see, 
Amidst these gardens of the blest, 
Wandering at liberty ; 





his introductory essay “on the Dramatic System of the Hindus,” 





* The koil, like the cuckoo, is said to leave its eggs in the nests of other birds... 
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Or warbling with a voice divine 

Melodious strains more sweet than thine, 
Sweet bird—whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,+ 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart ; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive, or lead my steps 
To where she strays. 

Why did she leave 
One so devoted to her will? In wrath 
She left me, but the cause of anger lives not 
In my imagination. The fond tyranny 
That women exercise o'er those who love them 
Brooks not the slightest show of disregard. 
How now ? the bird has flown. ’Tis ever thus— 
All coldly listen to another’s sorrows, 
Unheeding my affliction, lo, she speeds, 
Intent on joy expected, to yon tree, 
To banquet on the luscious juice, the jambu ¢ 
From its now ripe and roseate fruit distills. 
Like my beloved, the bird of tuneful song 
Deserts me. 

+ + * . 
Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, oh tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph as beauteous as the bride of love, 
Mounting with slender frame thy steep ascent, 
Or wearied resting in thy crowning woods. 
How, no reply ! remote he hears me not— 
I will approach him nearer. 
Air. 

From thy crystal summits the glistening springs 

Rush down the flowery sides, 

And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings 

As among thy peaks he hides. 

Say, mountain so favoured, have the feet 

Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 
Now, by my hopes, he answers! he has seen her— 
Where is she? say: alas! again deceived. 
Alone I hear the echo of my words, 
As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll 
And multiplied return. Ab, Urvasi! 
Fatigue has overcone me. I will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 
And gather vigour from the breeze that gleams 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 
Whilst gazing on the stream, whose new-swoln waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul and fill it with delight. 
The rippling wave is like her arching brow ; 
The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue ; 
The foamy spray, her white loose floating vest ; 
And this meandering course the current tracks, 
Her undulating gait; all these recall 
My soon-offended love—I must appease her. 

Al 


Re 
Be not relentless, dearest, 
Nor wroth with me for ever. 
1 mark where thou appearest 
A fair and mountain river.> 
Like Ganga proud thou showest, 
From heavenly regions springing ; 
Around thee as thou flowest 
The birds their course are winging 
The timid deer confiding 
Thy flowery borders throng ; 
And bees, their store providing, 
Pour forth enraptured song. 
Air. 
In the lowering east the king of the deep 
Expects his coming bride ; 
His limbs are the clouds that darkly sweep 
The skirts of the heaving tide ; 
And his tossing arms are the tumbling waves, 
Where the gale o’er the heaving billows raves. 
With rapture he dances, the lord of the main, 
And proud in his state appears : 
His steps are pursued by the monster train 
he deep sea darkness rears ; 
And the curlew, the swan, and glistening shell, 
And the lotus, the monarch’s glory swell. 
The bellowing surges his fame resound 
And dash at the gates of Heaven, : 
The sea with the sky they threat to confound, 
But back with shame are driven ; 
For now the young rains are armed for their right 
And their prowess arrests old ocean’s might. 


f Asregards the accuracy of the translation, Mr. Wi1Lson ex- 
presses his belief ‘that few translations of the same class can pre- 
tend to greater fidelity, as nothing has been added, little omitted, 
and the expressions of the original have been adhered to as closely 
as the genius of the two languages would allow.” With respect 
to its general character, we surmise that the objection brought 
against Porr’s Homer may be applied to W1Lson’s Theatre of the 
Hindus, that it is not sufficiently Hindu—that the translator does 
not reflect the original—does not show us how the Hindus wrote, 
but how they would have written had they written in English, 
with Mr. Witson’s command of the language. If this guess be 
true (and a guess it of necessity is), the substance of our great 
critic's reply to the cavillers against the English J/iad may be 
urged, and with still greater justice in favour of the Hindu 
dramas — that an author writes to be read, and that the accuracy 
from which the reader turns away is useless. 

The space we have bestowed on what may now be considered as 
a standard work, renders commendation superfluous. To the 
scholar and the critic, the volumes are necessary ; and the general 


+ Because the Aoil's song is especially heard at the season of spring, the friend of 
love. 


t The.rose-apple, so denominated from ‘its odour: it is, however, the mahdjambu that 
is mentioned in the text, 
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reader will find in their pages a fund of interest as regards the 


literature, and of curiosity as respects the picture of manners and 
the state of society they display. 


THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


Txis work, which we noticed * with approbation on its first ap- 
pearance, for the scope of its design, the fairness and industry of 
its execution, as well as for the quantity of matter it contained, 
and the neatness of its typography, is now completed. The Third 
and Fourth Volumes embrace the lives of those British subjects 
who have distinguished themselves during the reign of the Four 
GEORGES as voyagers and travellers, men of science and literature, 
professors of political economy, rural and domestic economists, 
composers, performers, whether vocal, instrumental, or dra- 
matic, and professors of the various branches of the fine arts. As 
the Georgian Era is not one of those temples where no one is 
admitted till after death, it contains biographical notices of living 
worthies ; for which, as we have before remarked, these compi- 
lations are the most useful andthe most required. * 

From its nature, this work is intended for reference or occasional 
reading, not for regular and continuous perusal. Either of these 
ends, from the examination we have given, itseems well calculated 
to meet. The authors deal in facts and information: where they 
have not much material, they do not aim at eking it out by wordy 
nothings orvague conjectures. The endless variety of the subjects, 
the interest attaching to the persons, and we may say the excel- 
lence of the workmanship, render the perusal very amusing. Of 
course, in acompilation of this kind, the highest excellences of bio- 
graphy—a distinct narrative of the hero's progress through life, 
aclear account of the formation of his mind, anda dramatic exhi 
bition of his character—cannot be reached. But we have pretty 
well all that could be expected—a clear statement of the principal 
events and dates, a fair estimation of private character and public 
merits, with a sprinkling of anecdote, and a neat interlacing of the 
best reflections or the most characteristic touches from original 
biographies. Excepting minute errors, the greatest defect, which 
admitted of remedy, is the want of proportion ; some of the persons 
occupy a space to which their importance scarcely entitled them, and 
others again are too curtailed. This fault we have also found in a 
single life, which was recently under our eyefin a detailed shape— 
the account of Satt’s early years has been so compressed, that the 
truth has the effect of falsehood. This censure applies only 
to the dead: in regard to the living, the compilers were of 
course obliged to take what materials they could get; and they 
appear, very properly, to be more anxious to tell “ nothing that is 
false, than all that is true.” Ifany of the former should have 
crept in, the editor may put forth the plea offered of old, when an 
incorrect and surreptitiously obtained copy was published—that it 
may provoke the auther to oblige the public with a true one. 

In the notice of the first volume, we spoke highly of the 
sensible and impartial spirit which characterized the undertaking. 
By these qualities it is still distinguished. The notices we have 
read have notbeen disfigured either by an eulogistic or by acarping 
disposition; and, while recorded facts of a doubtful nature have 
not been refused admittance, they are introduced with the caveat 
which suspicious characters require. 

* Spectator, Vol. V. Page 139; 11th February 1532, 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue author of Rostang comes out better in prose than in verse— 
in story than in the drama. His Facts and Fictions, or Gleanings 
of a Tourist, consist of four tales, which are pleasant in them- 
selves, and afford grounds of future promise, for the writer is 
manifestly young. With the enthusiasm, he has a good deal of 
the headiness of youth; his manner is warm and hearty ; his 
style fluent, and possessing a sort of untutored force; these quali- 
ties being somewhat diminished, however, by a ‘* power of words,” 
and a mingled dash of the sentimental and romantic. Unlike Mr. 
Butwerin Pompeii, the author of Rostang succeeds best where 
he is “ cabined and shut in by his own experience.” His descrip- 
tions of landscape, though somewhat overlaid and diminished in 
their effect by an inventorial minuteness, have yet a freshness about 
them ; for he has seen what he describes. The scenes from middle 
life, or the society just below it, possess an air of vraisemblance— 
though it is rather portraiture than history—rather singular than 
general. The romance is but so-so; the fashion, very indifferent - 
his men of ton are any thing but fonish—neither their manners 
nor their conversation bear the stamp of high or exclusive life. 

The framework in which these nouvelettes are set is not very new ; 
nor is advantage taken of it to impart that variety to the tales 
which it admitted. Unless the narrators, too, were rapid in their 
delivery, we suspect they would scarcely have had time to get 
through their stories. Passing these objections, the short intro- 
duction is not the worst written passage in the book, and affords a 
fair sample of the author's manner. 

The summer of 1829 I spent, for the most part, in. the Bernese Alps, visiting 
the different points of attraction in that unrivalled country, and exploring the 
wonders of its lakes and fells; till, my curiosity satiated, and almost tired of 
beauty, I passed, with my fellow-traveller, by the way of Brientz, Sarnen, &c. 
to the Lake of the Four-forest Cantons; whence, after exploring the wonders of 


the country of Tell, we resolved to ascend the Bhigyi, and witness a sunrise on 
the fairest panorama in the world. 


e reached the upper hospice, or hotel, as the: sun was sinking over Zug and 
Zurich, and i}luminating a landscape the most: lovely the eye ever vested ou. 
A view: of fuurteen lakes, with innumerable: rivers, mountains, weeds, &c. ‘in- 
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eluding a scene bounded all round by the horizon, amply repaid us for the 
troublesome ascent ; if any thing could be called troublesome to a pair of hardy 
young men in love with romance, and to whom its charms were enhanced by the 
idea of danger and difficulty. 

We found many, like ourselves, in search of the picturesque in this elevated 
‘spot ; al whom were some German scholars from Bonn, the very beau ideal 
of mirth and jollity. It was a fine July evening; and we witnessed the sun-set 
over that sublime panorama, with ‘intense delight. We had still, however, a 
greater pleasure before us, for which we had to wait some hours; and as the 
time between its setting after nine at that delightful season, and its rising, a 
little after three, was not worth going to bed for, with the danger of over- 
sleeping, and losing the grandest spectacle in natu:e, we determined to await 
the rising ; trusting to wit, wine and jollity, to keep ourselves awake. After a 
time, this, however, became more and more difficult; until at length, at the 
suggestion of a French officer of the party, who volunteered the recital of an 
incident which occurred to himself, all determined to make tria] of the powers of 
narrative ; which, acting as a churm, awakened example to the dawn of day. 





We know not whether the late Mr. Heser ever read all his 
books, but there are many who would deem the mere examination 
of their catalogue no slight undertaking. Here is the Fifth Vo- 
lume as yet extant upon the subject: and from the unfinished 
manner in which it closes, we opine that other sections of the 
Bibliotheca Heberiana are yet to come. We have run oyer this 
“ Part the Fifth, removed from his house at Pimlico,”"—for RicH arp 
Heser would not limit himself to libraries, nor, like the Mace- 
donian weeping for another world to conquer, could he be 
satisfied with one house,—and find that its contents chiefly 
consist of the Classics, and of the literature of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. The worth of the last 
class of works to the bibliographer depends upon their rarity, 
this being again modified by the state of the copy: the man of 
sense values them for the light they throw upon the opinions of the 
age and the history of the period ; often for the immense erudition 
they contain; sometimes for their intrinsic merit. The purchaser 
of the Classies will want no critical observation: many of the edi- 
tions are rare and early, but few, apparently, in fine condition. 
For purposes of bibliographical luxury, this is a drawback, but of 
No consequence as regards their wse. A stained or worm-eaten 
copy will throw just us much light upon the progress of the typo- 
graphical art as if it were unsullied and uncut; and for the assist- 
ance it may yield to the classical editor in enabling him to purify 

_ the text of his author, it is almost equally useful. 





The Saxon’s Daughter, a Poem in six cantos, by NicHoLas 
MicueLt, carries us back to the time of Richard the First, and 
to the heartburnings between the Normans and the Saxons. The 
subject of the tale is the loves of Beaumont, the son of the Earl 
of Warwick, with Ada, the daughter of the Saxon Oswy. The 
scene is laid in England and the Holy Land. The story is varied 
by the introduction of Richard and his Crusaders, and Saladin 
and his Saracens, with descriptions of the siege of Acre and the 
battle of Ashdod. The metre selected is the octosyllabic verse; 
and in the use of it the author displays much of the facility and 
some of the animation of his prototype Scorr; though we miss 
his acquaintance with the practices of chivalry, and his original 
knowledge of the manners and modes of thinking prevalent in 
the time of Ivanhoe. The Saxon's Daughter, upon the whole, is 
a pretty, but not a striking poem; anda tale told with distinct- 
ness, but not with much art, Of the writer's manner we will 
give a specimen. 

*Twas summer noon: in heaven’s deep blue 
No pilgrim cloud refresh’d the view ; 
The sun pour’d down his scorching beam 
On drooping flower and glassy stream ; 
The weary woodman’s axe no more 
Echoed on Avon’s poplar’d shore ; 
Down Fern’s green hill the shepherd drove 
His panting flocks to glen and grove; 
No sound disturb’d the sultry air, 
Save the light laugh of truant child, 
O’er some green meadow bounding wild, 
Chasing the bright-wing’d insect there ; 
Save the lone cuckoo’s farewell lay, 
Ere to the South he wing’d away ; 
Or, thrilling sweet the vale along, 
The hamlet maiden’s artless song. 


Who dares with stealing step, intrude 
On Ada’s shadowy solitude ¢ 
Is it the hermit of yon wild, 
Who comes to shrive his erring child ? 
Or some fierce bandit frowning nigh, 
With blood -stain’d hand and wanton eye ? 
No! ’tis a gallant Norman knight, 
In rattling arms not dreadful now ; 
A waving cloak, a doublet light, 
Display his figure’s stately height, 
A plume adorns his noble brow. 
A gem: starr’d baldric ’round him clings, 
Whence, tipp’d with gold, a bugie swings ; 
He grasps a slender hunting-spear, - 
Red with the blood of slaughter’d deer ; 
His haughty brow, his eagle eye, 
Where thoughts like slumbering lightnings lie, 
His towering form and graceful air, 
Become great Warwick's youthful heir. 

Scottish Songs, by ALEXANDER Hug, isa small volume of 
lyrics, by turns sentimental, humorous, and satirical, and adapted 
to old Scotch melodies. They are not without merit, and have a 
homely ballad-like character about them; though their inspira- 
tion seems rather to have been derived from the excitement of 
the social board than frem the divine draughts of the Pierian 











spring. Their greatest deficiency, however, is a lack of original- 
ity: in the perusal they constantly remind ene of Burns and 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

German for Beginners, “ or Progressive Lessons in the Ger- 
man Language; by Witt1am Wirricn, teacher of German in 
the University of London.”"—We perfectly agree with Mr. Witrice 
in his caution against communicating too much of the grammar 
of a language at once; “ which, by overburdening the pupil's 
memory, distracts his attention, and deprives him of that confi- 
dence and eagerness in speaking which the consciousness of being 
able to form sentences invariably gives.” Mr. Wirtten has acted 
strictly up to his precept in the present little work: it forms only 
the first part of a set of progressive exercises which are to be 
presented to the public. The present portion is dedicated to the 
acquirement of the verbs, with all their peculiarities of prefix and 
affix, so formidable to beginners; and there is no dowbt that he 
who has perseverance sufficient to confine himself to this branch 
until he has completely mastered it, has made a considerable step 
in German. The subordinate sentences which occupy the last 
part of the book, and comprising the rules on the relative pro- 
nouns, adverbs, &c. as they relate to the verb, are constructed 
with a more express view to utility in speaking and writing, than 
most of the productions which make the same pretension: they 
are not limited to the triteness of mere grammar dialogue in gene- 
ral; they are real, natural, and indispensable. 

Mr. Rowsotnam's Guide to Spanish and English Conversa- 
tion, is very similar in plan and arrangement to his kindred work 
on the French language. There are the same useful vocabula- 
ries, the first (of nouns) beginning with words expressing meals, 
and proceeding gradually onwards through the terms connected 
with necessities, so as practically to answer the purposes of a 
dictionary, whilst the dialogues on matters of daily occurrence are 
as brief, if they be not substantially the same, as in his former 
little book. To the student of Spanish this Guide may be safely 
recommended. If a mere Englishman travelling in Spain makes 
Mr. Rowsornam’s work his vade-mecum, it may carry him 
through after a fashion, provided he can manage the pronunciation. 
If not, as Mr. Hansarp said of the Welsh, let him show it; 
which, should he have met a readev, will answer as well. 

The French Reader's Guide, by M. pz LA CLAVERIE, isa mo- 
derate-sized selection of miscellaneous pieces both in prose and 
verse, well adapted for young students of the French language, 
for whose use it has been compiled. The extracts are various in 
the subjects, and generally brief; they are taken from authors 
both old and modern: those we have read are easy and interest- 
ing. An appendix of notes has been added, explanatory of the 
more difficult passages in the text, which are printed in Italics, 
with a reference: these helps are for the most part confined to 
idiomatic expressions, which are translated correctly, though 
without much of spirit or elegance. 


Revealed Characteristics of God, by G. Barrow Kipp, and 
Bible Lives from the History of the Old Testament, by Bourne 
Haru Draper, seem too purely devotional for a miscellaneous 
journal to meddle with at length. They do not appear to aim, like 
Professor VAUGHAN in his late work on the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, at blending history and theology together, making the 
former conduce to the support of the latter; nor do they, like Dr. 
Warptaw in his Christian Ethics, compare the philosophical 
speculations of men with what the author conceives to be the ex- 
press directions of the Deity, and thus combine profaner learning 
with divinity. On the contrary, judging from a slight inspection, 
their wisdom is not of this world, and therefore beyond our 
jurisdiction. 

A second edition of Probation and Other Tales, by the author 
of “ Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,” is on our table. To our 
former notice of the volume we have have little to add, unless we 
say that the author's elegant elaboration sometimes approaches 
feebleness, and sometimes gives an air of reality. The busy per- 
haps will become impatient over the minute account of Mr, 
Meredith's change from a do-nothing to a man of worth: but the 
book will interest those who have leisure for a leisurely perusal. 





Tuomas's Library Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, isa 
new serial. The First Number contains six maps, very distinctly 
engraved and neatly coloured; and though the size of the plate is 
small, it clearly expresses the names and positions of a great num- 
ber of places. From the term “Library,” we conjecture that the 
Atlas is intended for a sort of Reader's Companion, to afford the 
student, by a glance, a general idea of the relative situation of 
places, rather than to convey to him any detailed information. 





FINE ARTS. 
STUMP-LITHOGRAPHY AND ZINCOGRAPHY. 

A new mode of multiplying the original works of great artists, is 
valuable in proportion to its ease and effectiveness. Originality isa 
quality justly prized in a work of art. We prefer an original to a copy, 
as we should an author's own words to a translation: we have the 
artist’s ideas developed in his proper style. The real lover of artwould& 
not exchange the slightest serap of an etching by REMBRANDT, oF Of a 
sketch by any other fine painter, for the most finished engraving from 
one of their pictures. Etching was the only means open to 
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painters of multiplying their designs ; and it had these two objections— 
it required a considerable degree of mechanical skill and labour, and 
it obliged the artist to adapt his style to the material, so that his hand 
was not so ap arent, he discovery of lithography gave to every 
artist who could handle a crayon or a pen the means of multiplying his 
sketches without altering his style. He had only to draw upon stone 
instead of on paper, and the printer did the rest. This facility has been 
made available to the production of original sketches by Continental 
artists to a great extent; but British painters, who are less practised in 
the use of the crayon, have made comparatively little use of lithography 
for this purpose—which is one of its greatest advantages—and it has 
been chiefly employed by draughtsmen and copyists. This is in some 
degree accounted for also by the fact that many eminent artists, besides 
being so weak as to fancy that they would be descending from their 
dignity by having recourse to lithography, entertain the notion that by 
multiplying their sketches they would lessen the value of their finished 
pictures ; which is certainly not paying their more elaborate works a 
wer high compliment. 

he success that attended the publication of his Sketches by Prout, 
has turned the attention of other talented artists to lithography as a 
medium for multiplying their works. Joun Luwis, whose scenes in 
Spain formed a prominent feature of the last Water-Colour Exbibi- 
tion, is about to publish lithographic fac-similes of his sketches of the 
Alhambra, mede by Harpine, Gauct, and others, under his direction, 
and partly by himself. By no other means could he have produced 
such te ect imitations of his first sketches; and by working on the 
stone himself, he is enabled to give, not only the precise effect he 
wishes, but his own peculiar touch. 

Harpine, whose fame is based upon his lithographic drawings, and 
whose practice as a draughtsman has combined with his original talent 
to give him an unrivalled mastery as a finished sketcher from nature, 
is also engaged in multiplying a selection from his ‘‘ Sketches at Home 
and Abroad,” in a style of lithography at once novel and beautiful in 
effect, and easy and rapid in execution; and in which he may boast of 
having produced the first successful attempt. We have called it 
Stump-lithography, by way of distinguishing it from the crayon and 
pen.and-ink styles. It is an extension and improvement of the chalk 
manner, by introducing the use of the stump in blending and softening 
the tints. The effect is to combine something of the rich velvet 
smoothness of mezzotint, and of the purity and delicacy of aquatint 
engraving, with the vigour and crispness of crayon and the sharpness 
and decision of ink touches. Thus every variety of texture as well as 
gradation of tint can be produced in one drawing. This style is sus- 
ceptible of the utmost freedom of handling; and the ease and rapidity 
by which effects may be produced is surprising, and would alone entitle 
it to attention. Besides being a new feature in lithography, too, it 
extends its advantages to those artists who are unaccustomed to the 
use of the crayon in finished drawing, or are averse to the labour of 
working with the point. The specimen we have seen is remarkable 
for clearness and transparency of tint, brilliant effect, and a mellowness 
of tone that has rarely been seen in lithography. There is less than 
we should have expected of that smokiness which is in a degree inse- 
parable from the use of the stump; neither is there such an appearance 
of smudginess as is observable, in the attempts at producing tints by 
rubbing, in some of Harpine’s Drawing-Books: in those, he tried to 
accomplish with the ordinary chalk what is now produced with a softer 
material. 

This mode of lithography has been often tried, but never success- 
fully till now. The French could come no nearer than a coarse and 
smudgy mezzotint, produced by rubbing the tints of a drawing, after it 
was completed with the crayon, into one black smear, and then scrap- 
ing out the forms in white and accenting the dark parts with touches 
of ink. But little labour was thus saved, and the effect was most dis- 
agreeable. In this new style, the stump is either used alone, in skies 
and distances, or is only applied to those touches of crayon which re- 
quire blending into a mass; while in other parts, as the foregrounds for 
example, the crayon touches may remain in their original crispness. 

To Huttmanpet belongs the credit of having matured this new 
mode of lithography, which he first essayed twelve years ago. He has 
been greatly assisted, however, by Harvie; who, perceiving the advan- 
tages promised by this addition to the powers of lithography, and being 
anxious to avail himself of them, went hand in hand with him in his 
experiments, 

We have this week also seen a specimen of Zincography, in which 
the defect of scratchiness, that we pointed out in the plates to Lov- 
pon’s Arboretum, and which belonged to the material, as we suspected, 
is entirely avoided,—thus proving that for ordinary purposes zinc is 
as good as stone. Zincography only differs from lithography in the 
substitution of the Zine plates. These plates are granulated as the 
stones are; the same greasy chalk, or ink, is used for drawing ; and 
the process of printing is the same. The advantages of zinc are, that 
the plates are much more portable and also cheaper than stone. Zine 
also imbibes grease more greedily than stone; and therefore, not only 
does the slightest touch print, but the plates consequently. yield a much 
greater number of impressions than stone. These are points of prefe- 
rence, which for slight and ordinary chalk sketches, pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, and writings, render it superior to stone: but in the case of deli- 
cate and elaborate drawings its drawbacks would seem to more than coun- 
terbalance its advantages. Zinc does not appear to be susceptible of 
that deep grain so necessary for drawings to be highly wrought ; and 
the cold leaden hue of the metal, so different from the pure warm neu- 
tral tint of the stone, makes it difficult for the artist to perceive the pre- 
cise value of the tint he is producing. Unless these defects can be re- 
moved, it will be impossible to attain on zine that perfect union of depth 
and delicacy which Lang has become so famous for producing on stone. 
Moreover, all the impressions we have hitherto seen from zinc have a 
dead and dull look ; the dark tints are heavy and muzzy, producing a mo- 
notonous effect, very different from the variety and transparency of tint 
and brilliant effect of the finest specimens of Lane and Harp1ne’s litho- 
graphy. This defect appears to be inseparable from the metallic 
substance. 

Zincography is not a new discovery. SENEFELDER, the inventor of 
lithography, employed it ; and sold his process to more than one person 
in on, where it was made trial of fourteen years ago. But zinc 





was abandoned for stone, on account of its defects, and that at a time 
when the difficulties of lithography were much more formidable, and its 
beauties far less conspicuous than now. As an adjunct to stone, as 
steel is to copper, zinc, however, is now likely to be extensively used 
for ordinary purposes, and where great numbers of impressions are re~ 
quired : the lithographers are all availing themselves of its advantages. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 

Tue doom of the renowned Chapel of St. Stephen’s, it would appear, 
is sealed, if the mandate for its utter demolition is not already gone 
forth ; for the Herald—who dotes on old buildings with the reverence 
of his namesake of the tabard for the barbarous hieroglyphics of 
escutcheons—lifts up the voice of lamentation, and bewails its sad fate. 
Our contemporary, whose zeal in these matters eats up his common 
sense, would preserve old buildings by making them new. He gravely 
suggests the restoration of St. Stephen’s Chapel to its ancient eccle- 
siastical splendour, because of the beauty of its carved ornaments, 
which, since it has been calcined by the fire, crumble to the touch. 
He doubtless sees in the drops of molten lead that hang on its tottering 
walls, the tears with which they weep their ruined condition. He 
would have them cased in new stones, and the mouldings and string- 
courses replaced by fresh carvings; and such a rebuilding would be 
facetiously called “ restoring.” We need not waste an argument upon 
a proposition so absurd; but it does strike us a strange hallucination of 
those antiquarian sentimentalists who venerate old buildings, to wish to 
preserve them at the expense of every trace of their antiquity. From 
such crotchety brains might emanate a project for “ restoring” every 
ruin in the kingdom. ‘They would strip the ivy that adorns so pic- 
turesquely the walls of Tintern Abbey, roof in the old foundations 
of Kenilworth Castle, and, for aught we know, square and whiten the 
weather-beaten masses of Stonehenge. They would obliterate 
every trace of the touch of Time, and make “ old things become new.” 
For our own parts, were we given to the indulgence of mock senti- 
ment, we should rather regret the new face that is being given to the 
blackened walls of Westminster Abbey; and with more reason, for 
we should at least mourn the loss of something that was old. But an 
old building that is useful is to be preserved, even at the expense of the 
appearance of antiquity. One that is no longer needed, or that is too 
dilapidated to keep in repair, if it be ornamental, may be suffered to 
remain as a monument of past ages, so long as Time’s lease lasts, 
if it is not in the way. Such are the venerable and picturesque ruins 
which are scattered over the face of the country, and which heighten 
its beauty and interest. But if one of these time-hallowed ruins ob- 
struct the hand of improvement, sentiment must yield to utility. If 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, in all its pristine beauty, stood in the way of 
erecting a new House of Commons, it should come down. But now 
that it is literally burnt to a sheli, the sooner it is removed the 
better. Great stress is laid upon the “ old cloisters ” and the ‘‘ beautiful 
oratory.” The oratory, undoubtedly, is a very rich and curious speci- 
men of carved Gothic stone-work ; and, if worth preserving, its orna- 
ments might be detached to deck some more homely shrine in the 
Abbey opposite. But as for the cloisters, a great part of them is mo- 
dern stucco wrought to correspond with the ancient portion, in order 
to form a convenient and sightly appendage to the Speaker’s house. 

Mr. Evry, the painter, also raises his voice in behalf of St. Ste- 
phen’s. His zeal and activity in promoting the restoration of York 
Minster were praiseworthy; but St. Stephen’s Chapel is not Westmin- 
ster Abbey: and even if York Minster or Westminster Abbey had 
been reduced to the state in which St. Stephen’s is now, the expediency 
of rebuilding either, so as to make it appear like what it was before, 
would be very questionable. 

One job has been perpetrated on this spot already. 
tionist architect scents another. 
ravens be gathered together.” 


- 


Some resurrec- 
‘¢ Where the carcass is, there will the 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 10th inst., at his Lordship’s honse in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Countess 
of De La Wark, of a daughter, 
On the 9th inst., at Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Mrs, Towry Law, of a 


son. 

On the 14th inst., in South Audley Street, the Lady of Viscount Torrinoron, of a 
daughter. 

On the 14th inst., in Grosvenor Street, Mrs. Brocnen, of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at the Rectory, Hertingfordbury, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev, 
Rozperrt Even, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst, at Powis Castle, Lady Lucy Crive, of a still-born child. 

On the 12th inst., the Lady of the Rev. R. G. Lewis, of Streatham, of a daughter. 

On the Lith inst., at Leamington, the Lady of the Hon. Captain Somervinte, R.N, 
of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst., at the Rectory, Woodmansterne, the Lady of the Rev. Cuartes J, 
Crawrorp, of a daughter. 

On the 15th inst., fi Eaton Square, the Lady Acnes Byng, of a son. 

On the 14th inst., at Leyton, Essex, the Lady of the Rev. C. J. Laprimaupaye, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th inst., at Leslie House, in the county of Fife, Henry Huon Courtenay, 
Esq., second son of William Courtenay, Esq.,to Lady ANNA Marta LEstiE, sister of the 
Earl of Rothes, 

On the 9th inst., at Mapledurham, Oxfordshire, Dents Le Marcuant, Esq., eldest 
son of the late Major-General Le Marchant, to Saran Exiza, fourth daughter of the 
late Charles Smith, Esq., of Suttons, Essex, 

Onthe 8th inst, at Bathwick Church, Lieut. Col. T. ReEp, of the 62d Regt., to 
Exizasetu Jane, eldest daughter; and the Rev. James Briss, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxtord, to Emiry Mary, third daughter of John Clayton, Esq., of Enfield Old Park, 
Middlesex, and of Pulteney Street, Bath, 

On the 14th inst., at Bloomsbury Church, Harry Peter, son of Thomas Capreol, 
Esq, of St.Omer’s, to Marta Ann Exizasetu, eldest daughter of James Hansard, 
Esq., of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury uaeee 

DEATHS, 

Suddenly, on the 11th inst., at his house in Russell Square, Mr. Justice Taunton 
of Freeland Lodye, Oxford, one of his Majesty’s Judges in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and Recorder of Oxford; in his 64th year. 

Lately, at Milan, Harriezt, the Lady of Sir Henry Paulett St. John Mildmay, Bart. 

o the 8th inst,, at Woodmans, Herts, Roperr HaLpANE Brapsuaw, Esq,, in his 
76th year. 

On the 7th inst., at Quorndon House, Leicestershire, Ep>warp Farnuam, Esq. He 
served the office of High Sheriff for the county in the year 1815. 

On the 10th inst., at Hastings, Grorcx Dorrien, Esq., in his 68th year; for many 
years a Director of the Bank of England. 

On the 13th inst., at his house in Lewes, Grorce Courtnorrr, Esq., of Whiligh, 
Sussex, in his 68th year, . 

On the 11th inst., in Upper Grosvenor Street, in his 48th year, Joun Bastarp, Esq, 
of Sharpham, Devon, Captain in the Royal Navy, and late M.P. for Dartmouth. 


On the 9th inst,, at his house in the Close, Salisbury, the Rey, Epmunp Benson, ip 
his 8lst year, 
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THE ARMY. 


War-orrice, Jan. 16.—6th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Cornet W. Scott to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hebson, who retires; G. Grogan, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Scott. 7th Regt. of Dragoon Guards—Lieut. G. A, F. Cunynghame to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Bishop, who retires; Cornet C. A. Lucas to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Cunynghame; J. Campbell, Gent. to be Cornet, my Ay rer vice Lucas, 3d 
Regt. of Light Dragoons—K. ‘I. Montgomery, Gent. to Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Cocksedye, who retires- 3d Regt. of Foot—W. J. Dorehill, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Sayer, who retires. 7th Foot—Ensign R. M. Best, from the 64th Regt. 
of Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Acton, who retires. 13th Foot—Ensign G. 
King to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tinling, promoted in the 3d Regt. of Foot; J. C. 
Whish, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice King, 18th Foot—W.G. C, Caulfield, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Costerton, who retires, 39th Foot—Lieut. T, H. 
Kirkley to be Captain, without purchase, vice Mansell, deceased; Ensign W. H. Viney, 
from the 40th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Kirkley. 40th Foot—Major A. B, Teylor, from 
the half-pay Unattached, to be Paymaster, vice R. Moore, retired upon half-pay ; 
Ensign P, C, Edwards, from the half-pay of the 58th Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Viney, promoted in the 39th Foot. 54th Foot—Major RK, Macdonald, from the half. 
pay Unattached, to be Major, without purchase, vice Moore, promoted, 56th Foot— 
Ensign H. B. Barclay to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Hunt, deceased ; Ensign J, 
H. Burnail, from tke half-pay of the 60th Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign, vice Barclay. 
69h Foot—Major-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, K.C. B.to be Colonel-Commandant of a Bat- 
talion, vice Gen. Burton, dec, 64th—E. J Coxe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Best, promoted in the 7th Regt. of Foot. 94th Foot—Capt. G.I. Finucane, from 
the 2d West India Regt. of Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Mackie, promoted. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Jan. 13. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ‘ 

Darrington and Davis, Newgate Market, poultry-salesmen —- Burgess and Wood, 
Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, brickmakers—Allen and Wheatcroft, Carey Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn, stationers—Motteram and Hawthorn, Birmingham, plated wire-manufac- 
turers—Davies and White, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, clothiers—White and Roberts, 
East Retford, linendrapers—Gordon and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards 
E. J. and P, Forstall—Williams and Co, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchants—J. and T. 
Fincher, Islington, leather-cutters—C. and E. Booty. Compton Street, Brunswick 
Square, artists—Leighton and Vincent, Upper Ashby Street, Clerkenwell, printers— 
Ingoldby and Tabor, Wood Street, Cheapside, warehousemen—Fisher and Spurrier, 
London Wall, wine-merchants—Cearns and Ward, Slater Street, tailors—Robinson and 
Pritchard, Bunhill Row, haberdashers—Newby and Coleman, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
joiners. 

INSOLVENTS, 
Mason, Exnizapetu, Chapel Street, May Fair, poulterer, Jan. 10. 
SHARLAND, THomas WaRp, Lime Street, tea-broker, Jan. 13. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Dewnurst, Tuomas, Manchester, printseller. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Berry, Cuaries Crarr, Liverpool, merchant, to surrender, Jan, 24. Feb. 24: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple; and Mr, Curry, Liverpool. 

Buxton, Josern, Barnard Castle, woolstapler, Jan. 26, Feb. 24; solicitors, Messrs. 
Smithson and Dunn, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Barnes, Bar- 
nard Castle. 

Cortina, Nrcnovas, and Woop, Tuomas, King Street, woollen-agents, Jau. 23, Feb. 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Bartlett and Beddome, Nicholas Lane; official assignee, Mr, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Cowan, James, Gosport, slater, Jan. 20, Feb. 24 : solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and 
Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Thorpe, Portsea. 

Grover, Joun, Walsall, ironfounder, Jan. 26, Feb. 24: solicitors, Mr. Heeley, Wal- 
sall; and Mr, Turner, Bloomsbury Square. 

Lanatey, Joun, Bristol, wine-merchant, Jan. 27, Feb. 24; solicitors, Messrs. Gre- 
gory and Smith, Bristol; and Messrs. Blower and Vizard, Linc@n’s Inn Fields. 

Marruew, Tuomas, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, coach-maker, Jan. 20, Feb. 
2 solicitor, Mr. Lawrence, Lyon’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s 

ane, 

Puitrorr, James, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, innkeeper, Jan. 27, Feb. 24; 
eyes Messrs. Shrimpton and Co, Staple Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 

iall Street. 

Price, Witt1am Dickinson, Chepstow, innkeeper, Jan. 22, Feb. 24: solicitors. 
Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol; and Messrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row. 

Rorueruam, Wittt1aM, Shoreditch, draper, Jan. 20, Feb. 24: solicitor, Mr. Parker, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. ° 

Sapp, James, Jewry Street, victualler, Jan. 22, Feb. 24; solicitor, Mr, Thomson, 
George Street, Minories ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Simpson, Joun, and Wrinpross, James, Bishopsgate Street, linendrapers, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 24: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size Lane; official assignee, Mr, Waithman, Basinghall 
Street. 

Srracuan, Joun, Bristol, tailor, Jan. 22, Feb. 24: solicitors, Messrs. White and Whit- 
more, Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Revan and Brittan, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Feb. 3, Scrivener, Mark Lene, corn-dealer—Feb. 5,Clugston and Chapman, Thames 
Street, merchants—Feb, 5. Starling, Bishopsgate Street Without, hatter—Feb. 5, 
Davidson and Davis, Wandsworth, calico-printers—Feb, 5, George. Bathwick, book- 
seller—Feb. 5, Ford, Wotton-under-Edge, clothier—Feb. 6, Jackson, Whitehaven, mer- 
cer—Feb. 4, Challinor, Bolton-le-Moors, grocer—Feb. 19, Ohmann and Kemp, Liver- 
pool, merchants—Feb. 5, Buckley and Kennan, Liverpool, merchants. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 3. 

Mason, Leicestershire, victualler—Jones, Brighton, horse-dealer—Hatch, Regent 
Street, boot-maker—Colvin and Co, Calcutta, merchants—W., T., and I, Thomas, Nar- 
row Street, Ratcliffe, shipowners—Allen, Alawick, linendraper—Hansom and Welsh, 
Birmingham, builders—Bacon, Sheftield, prioter—Hardisty and Beck, Liverpool, drug- 
gists—Haworth, Manchester, glue-manufactuer—Lewis and Dutton, Wottun-under- 
Edge, clothiers. 


Friday, January 14. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Neale and Ralls, Yeovil, pawnbrokers—J. and A. Smith, Hastings, bakers—Robinson 
and Hall, Sheffield, coopers—Coupe and Co. Pendleton, Lancashire, bleachers—W., R. 
C., and J. Rhodes, Fountain Court, Strand, victuallers, as far as regards R. C. Rhodes 
—L. and C. Evans, Wiers Millls, near Oxford, paper-makers—Churton and Co. Norwich, 
manufacturers, as far as regard Starr—Hebert aud Archer, Camberwell, New Road, 
stationers—Givens and Co. Monkwearmouth, shipwrights, as far as regards Givens— 
Mellin and Horne, Great Tower Street—Carder and Skinner, Narrow Street, Ratcliff, 
coal-merchants—Coldwell and King, Bristol, chemists—J.B and B. G, Miller, Romford, 
millers—J. and W. Alexander, Bromley, Keut, butchers—Cocks and Co. Birmingham, 
buttonmakers, as far as regards F, Cocks jun.—Rittson and Lawrence, Bristol, hat ma- 
nufacturers—G. and H. Allender, Chester. hatters—King and Co. Bude Canal, mer- 
chants, as far as regards Pedler—Hall and Co. Romsey, brewers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 

Sanvett, Epmunp, Bristol, staymaker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bactey, Greoraez, and Evans, Joun, Lad Lane, warehousemen, to surrender Jan. 
27, Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; official assignee, 
Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Carntey, Joan, Kingston-upon-Hull, upholsterer, Jan. 27, Feb. 27: solicitors, Mr. 
Birks, Hemingfield ; and Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn, London. 

Inexis, Winttiam, Houndsditeh, currier, Feb. 3, 27: solicitor, Mr. Nias, Copthall 
Court ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane, Lombard Street. 

Josuua, GrorGce, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, currier, Jan. 22, Feb. 27: solicitors, 
Messrs. Haslam and Bischoff, Copthall Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, 

Basiughall Street. 

Marston, Jonn, N t Warwickshire, grocer, Jan. 27, Feb. 27: solicitors, Mr. 
Har.ling, Birmingham; and Mr. Parkes, South Square, Gray's Inn, 

Moore, Francis junior, Albany Road, Old Kent Road, vinegar-merchant, Jan. 27, 
Feb. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Gauntlett, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, King’s Arms Yard. 

Norris, BETHELL, Oxford Street, chemist, Jan, 23, Feb. 27: solicitors, Messrs. 
Turner and Son, Percy Street, Rathbone Place ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Cases Buildings. 

- Nevat, Joun, Petworth, Sussex, tailor, Jan. 27, Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr, Harrison, St. 
Mary-at-Hill; official assignee, Mr, Johnson, Basinghall Street, 





Raymonp, Water, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill, shipowner, Jan. 23, Feb. 27: 


solicitors, Messrs, Baxendale and Co, Great Winchester Street ; official Mr. 
Goldsmid, Basinghall Street. 
Ricwarpson, WiittaMm, Godstone, Surrey, innkeeper, Jan. 27, Feb. 27: solicitor, 


assignee, 


' Mr. Dignam, King Street, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane, 


Stevenson, WitttaM, Prince’s Street, St. James's, dealer in mahogany, Jan, 22. 
Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr, Hamilton, Berner’s Street ; official assignec, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. 

Wiccan, James, Pine Apple Place, Edgeware Road, music-seller, Jan. 27, Feb. 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. Borradaile and Ashmore, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr, 
Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Feb. 9, Miller sen. Fulham, market- gardener—Feb, 9, Pulbrook, Great Surry Street, 
boot-maker—Feb. 12, Talbot and Francis, Threadneedle Street, brokers—Feb, 19, 
Nicholson, Bradford, scrivener—Feb. 7, Hutton, Newgate Street, fringe-manufacturer— 
Feb. 9, Raikes, London Wall, merchant—Feb. 9, Parker, Rupert Street, Haymarket, 
harness-maker—Feb, 13, Cubitt, North Walsham, Norfolk, coal-merchant—Feb. 6 
Tummon, Sheflield, painter—March 19, Bennett, Bath, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Feb. 6. 

Sawyer, Leicester Square, builder— Bailey, Wootton-under-Edge, bookbinder—Bray, 
Red Lion Yard, Holborn, horse-dealer—Wyld, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, hosier— 
Dakin, Migh Street, Southwark, cheesemonger —Shears, Friday Street, silk-warehouse- 
man—Upton, Boroughbridge, scrivener—Tiley, Bath, hatter, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Knox, Joun, Paisley, baker, Jan. 19, Feb. 2. 

Leirn, Rovert, Culgower, Sutherlandshire, grazier, Jan. 20, Feb, 4. 

MackenziE, James, Leith, grocer, Jan, 20, Feb. 4, 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 














Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday.; Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 perCent.Consols....+- 904 904 904 90% 904 908 
Dittofor Account.......- 92 92¢ 92¢ 924 92 * 92 
3 per Cent. Reduced..... . 91y 91% 91g 91¢ 91g 9l¢ 
3¢ per Cents Reduced..... 993 994 994 99¢ 994 994° 
New 34 per Cents........ 984 98% 984 98% 99% 984 
Long Aunuities...... ones 17 lit lit 7t it lit 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.......| —— 223 222% 223 Q22¢ 223 
India Stock,!04 p Ct...... 2614 a 261¢ 2614 261¢ 
SouthSea Stock, 34¢p.Cent.} shut —_— —_ —_— — 102 
Exchequer Bills,l¢d.pdiem|44prem.} 43 43 42 43 43 
[udia Bonds, 24 per Cent, . {24 prem. 21 23 21 23 22 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 





Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.j 96 ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.) —— 
ee oe 5S 102s}: Ditto, nee} noe = —- 
BOIMER .c.cccscesoser oO = 99% ||Mississippi (New).....6 - 110 

Brazilian. ....ceeeeeee FO 8L | |Neapolitan of 1824....5 — aa 
Buenos Ayres.........6 — — | New York(payble.1845) 5 — ad 
Chilian ......... over 6 — 33% || Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 95¢ 
Colombian of 1824....6 — 32g |/Ohio....... £255 teneks oa 12 

DARIEN a0 id 5 S05 cake cs 3 — 764 ||/Peunsylvania(payl858)5 — 1034 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 2g — | 54} |/Peruviau........+446. 6 — | 26 

Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 100% ||Portuguese .......666. 5 — 7% 
French.....seeeeeeees 3 — 176£.80c, || Ditto, New ....+e0000. 5 88 

Ditto ..ccrccsescocsee § LO7f. 5e.||Ditto ......cceee renee 6 964 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... 1780f. Oc Prussian of 1822.......5 — —_— 
Greek of 1825.........5 — —_ {Russian of 1822 ....... 5 — 107& 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 103% ||Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — 108 

Wekieisis. .cciccnss = — |/|Spanish of 1821-2......5 — 56¢ 
Dilto:s sh. cdssewe cs s'6) = 412 ||Ditto,1823...........5 — | — 


SHARES, (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 




















Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+ Tt \|Commercial DOCKS .cccdscess) ——— 
Bolanos ......+0.+ eocccocveccc! LOO Bast India .cccccescccvcescce) 
Braziliau Imperial ..... ceveees 39 London ....cccceccccccccsecs 56 
British Lron ........ Se ee ne GUE | Fi, MR ACOEUINN ooo taccsences vs 66 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 29 |\West India ........ 6 06 6hakiaas 97 
United Mexican .... sees] m= |) Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —— 
Australian Agricultural........} —— ||London and Westminster Bank 8 
Canada Company ....+.4...6-- 444 || National Provincial Bank.... — 
GeneralSteam Navigation ..... 17% ||Provincial Bank oflIreland.... 43 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JANUARY Ié. 
So... Be %  & ‘ere 8 8 
Wheat, Red New36to40| Rye, New...... 30..38] Maple.,..... 41 ..42 | Oats, Peed. 18..21 
PI ocsteces, 40..43)| Barley, Stained 24 .. 29 White .....-. 35... 88 Fine... 22... 28 
White, New., 40.. 44{  Malting...... 86... 33 40 ..42 Poland... 21 .. 2 
1M© eececvces 45... 48) Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 58 Fine... &3 .. 24 
Supertine .,,4%..52| Fine..... seseee 68... 61 Potato... 25 .. 26 
Old Fine... 27 .. 28 


secerees 00.,. 58) Peas, Hog,..... 38... 41 





BUTCHER 











S’ MEAT. 


SMITHFIELD, FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 






NewGarte ano Leanenaatr.* SMITHFIELD.+ 
2:.4d. to 8s, Od. to 3s. 4d 2s. 6d.to 33, Gd, to 48. Od. 
4e« 83 8 « 8 8 3 0 . @ - ¢ 
2 8 w« 4 80 ww &¢ 4 oO ea & Oe eee 
3 4 4 0 40 w«w © @ w © @ 
0 0 o 0 0 °¢ 








- Cis ee 
+ Sinking the offal, perstone of8lbs, 





HAY ann STRAW. (Perload of 36 Trusses.) 


CumMBERLAND, 






SmirHPIKLD, 


PORTMAN. Wuirtecuaret,, 









Hay, Good....eu 85s. t0 95s. «ee. O58 to 100s, ...,. 85s.to 1008. ..... 80s, to 108s, 
Inferior, TH .- 80 wee 75 « YO . Cone DO wesee DO oe @ 
ew. 85 .. 100 ....6 O 22 GD severe 80 . 90 ow @ 
Clover...... BO 2. 105 eevee LOG oe UB cence 70 2. OF - 9 .. 110 
Straw, Wheat...... sesese 32 oe 83. © 80 oe BH ceeee 2B oe Bh werce 26 oo 90 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of Englandand Wales, 
for the Week ending Jan. 1 
Ms 





0 
+ 333. Od. 
362 





Oats.. +28 0 Peas . 40. 69 
Aggregate Average oithe last Six Weeks, which 
regulates Duty. 
Wheat,....++- 40s. 10d, | Rye .. seers. S28. 
Barley.. +-3l 6 Beans, oe 7 
Oats ....-+-5++ 22 3 Peas....sscees 41 10 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, 
Wheat....---- 465, » ia see 3d 





9d. 
4 











Barley...+.e++ 15 

Oat3.cceeesees 13° D9 Peas....ee-4.. 8 O 
FLOUR. 

Town-made,, sees persack 40s.to 42s 





Seconds..... o- 38 
Essex and S 


,on bo 
Norfolkand Stockton ..,....... . o 


BREAD....74d.the 41b, Loaf 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 13s. 0d.perdoz, 
POTATOES. 
«+--perton 3/, Os. 0d.to3l.10s.0d, 
-% 0 0 
-9 00 
+000 








Scotch Reds .. 
Kidneys(York) ......... .38 

Middling ....,....perton.110 9 
Ware cacecececeses ovecces 000 





HOPS. 











‘Flannel, 


Wall's End, Best .. 
{nferior 





per ton 218.64, to23s,0 
eeooe 17 9 1 18 8 
SUGAR. 
Muscovado (exclusive of duty) per cwt. 22s. 244. 
Molasses .......c0e.eeeeceeeees see 22s. to Qds, 


BULLION. 
Gold, Portugsl,in Coin ..,...peroz. Ol, Os, Od 
i 317 @ 
0 








Poreign, im Bars ....ecessesese 
New Doubloons.... 
Silver, in Bars, Standard 











««+. New Dollars .......+++ v 0 
{ron,in Bars +108, Od, 
Tin, in Bars eeueee # OC 0 OD 
Quicksilver... rib 0 3 4. 0 0 @ 
Copper, in Sheets,......, 0 OIL « O 1 @ 
sees Cake..perton 0 00... 000 
Lead, Pig .....cec-seceee 17 0 @ we 0 0 O 
«es. MilledorSheet., 1810 © . 0 0 @ 
Steel.cse ccsccececeeee © OO «s OOO 
OILS. 


Rape Oil....cececcccccscseesesespertum 401, 08 
pray xf AeA My “i ar 










e 
° 
Rape Cake......... 22.05 perton 6 @ 
WOOL. 
Blanket..... .perlb, 1id.to 154) 
Combing . ecoses 146 = 28 
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UEEN'S THEATRE, 
TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 

’ nderthe Sele Management of Mrs. NISBET. 
An Occasional Addvess will be spoken by Mrs. NISBET. 

Mrs. NISBET has the honour to announce to the No- 
bility, Gentry, and the Public, that the above Theatre 
having undergone a thorough Repair, and been com- 
pletely re-decorated and aired, will positively open for 
the Season, on MONDAY NEXT, the 19th instant. 
The Performances will commence with an Original 

Ballad Opera, called the 
FARM Bre’ RON, 
To be foliowed by a Melodramatic Piece, called tho 
MAID OF CASTILE, 
After which, the 
STATION-HOUSE. 
The whole to conclude with 
18. HE JEA b‘O US? 
Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, ls. 
Doors to open at half-past 6, to commence at 7 precisely. 
VOCAL CONCERTS. 
Under the immediate Patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Dutchess of Kent. 

HE FIRST CONCERT will be at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY night; 
when the Selections will contain a part of “The Chris- 
tian’s Prayer,” by Sponr, and Purceny’s “Ode to Saint 
Cecilia’s Day;’ a Graduale by Hummer; Glees by 
Cautcott, Arne, Houstey, Arrwoop; and Madrigals 

by L. Marenzio and WEELKEs, 

The Subscribers are requested to apply for their Tickets 
to Messrs. Cramer and Co, 201 Regent Street; or Messrs. 
Pvugpay and Co. 50 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Single Tickets (Half-a-guinea each) can only be ob- 
tainea of the Members of the Society. 

Epwarp Tayror, Seeretary. 


ww TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH?’ 
calling off Scarborough, Weather permitting, those 
splendid Steam Shipsthe DUNDEEand THE PERTH, 
allowed to be the fastest in the World, each 1200 tons 
burden, and engines of 300 horse. power, leave London 
as under :—The Dundee, J. Wisnarr, Commander,’on 
Wednesday, next, Jay. 21, at 2 o’Clock afternoon. ‘The 
Perth, J. Spink, Commander, on Wednesday, Jan. 28, at 
10, inthe morning. Lerths secured and every information 
obtained atthe offices, 61, Charing Cross; 6, King Street, 
Cheapside; and Downe’s Wharf, East Smithfield, from 
whenee the Ships start. 
C.R. Corman, Agent and Wharfinger. 
BLAGLE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
EstawnisHEep 1807. 
DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND 
FEMALE LIFE. 

The Directors have cansed New Tables to be caleu- 
lated, in which the relative values of the Lives of the two 
sexes are at allayesdistinguished, Ln consequence of this 
Segrovoment, 

The younger Male Lives are insured at premiums be- 
low the ordinary rates. 

The Female Liveson terms lower than any other Office 

Annual Premiums requiied for the Assurance of 1001, 
to be received on the Death ofa 























MALE. FEMALE, 

Seven Whole Seven Whole 
Age. Years Life. Years. Life. 

oe 6&6. & & & & 8.4. £38. 2 
was 6 oS 8 2 Ging, & week 18 I 
ap ctl 2 8 9.4... 1.849 2 3 8 
Ween TU & BA 4 eae, 13879. 218 0 
OP 64 RR 8. CAR w cron, kde d, 2 1G 0 
60 ..4 71l 618 2 mai Oy- BAe 7 


Prospectus,exhibiting this remarkable distinction at 
every age, nay be obtained at the Office of the Company, 
Life Assurances mity be effected for North and south 
America. tor the East indies, for any of the British Colo- 
nies or Garrisons, fora coutinued or an especial Maritime 
Risk, for the whole of Life,or for the dwation of any 
Military, Civil, or Diplomatic daty. 
Four lifths of the profits are divided among the Assured 
whether at home or abroad. 
HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throaghout ENananv and Wants. 
Esahlished \772. 
Prestpent—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord De Dunstanville Sir F. Burdett, Bart.M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edwd. Pigou, Esq. 
Rt. Jon.Sirk Peel, Bt. M.P. 
Treasvxer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avprtors- -John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven 
Street, on Weduesday, the 7th day of January 1435, the 
eases of 103 Petitiouews were considered, of which 65 were 
approved, 19 rejected, 8 inadmissible, and 1) deferred for 
jngniry. 
vines the Meeting held 3d December 1834, np to the 
Bist ditto, One Hundred and sixty-oue Debtors, of whom 
142 had wives and 364 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of Kaglaad and Wales; the expeuse of 
whose liberation, ineludiag every charge connected with 
the Society, was 5782. 7s. 2d.; and the following 
Benefactions received from the date of the last Repert 
to the 3st December \ 334 £ 
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Pra, Langton ................ eceecerceccce Ay BD 
ARIAS <i henhaabnae ae *stmteat sass... @ 
eehua Watson, Esq. three years . . 6 6 
Crowley Millington, Esq... 4.0 
Miss flinckes ........ : oe . 2-2 
Mvsass. Heavies, Farquhar, aud Ce.,.... A. 5 5 
Robeot Glervies, Bsq... oe eee eee » Ay 6.5 
Miss ‘TDheodosia Cramer, per Meseve. Hammersley 
MN abot ehi big are agers bicachapccy Ae Pit 
Mug. Caitoline Drew, ditto.......... ee PA mE 
Maow, iq. per Messrs. Hvare and Co..... 10.0 
Audrew Maekleus Urq. ditio........6...4...-A. 2 2 
Miss Sarah Cholgacly,ditto..............6...4. 2 0 
GED. MLD eva enn ey snes wee bids Rgei aa, tated 5 





‘ és 0 
are.zeooived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
5 the. "Treasurer, Ne. 1, Brick Court, Pemple; also by 
fallpuing teaner: ~ Messrs, Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monde, Haamersheve, Hoares, Whitmore. Veres; 
aud by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Stand, where 
a thay be seew by those w2o are inclined to sup- 

say burity, aid whepe tle Saviai weetou she Hse 4 

ne PM 


y in every month. Jose WN, Secretary, 


BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA. 


HE Fifth Part of the extensive, curious, 

and interesting LIBRARY of the late RICHARD 
NEBER, Esq. By Auction, by Mr; WHEATLEY, at 
his Great Room, 191, Piceadilly, on Monday next, Jan, 
19, and Nineteen following Days (Sundays excepted), 
comprising many thousand Volumes.of Books in various 
Languages and Classes of Literature; including many 
first and other early and curious Editions of the Classies, 
‘Dictionaries and Grammars, choice Specimens of the 
Typography of the 1ith century, Divinity and Ecclesias- 
tical History, Voyages and Travels, Topography and 
General History. The Northern Literature and Biblio 
graphical Portion is probably the most extensive ever 
offered for sale. To be viewed on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, previous to the sale; Catalogues may be had 
as above, and of Messrs. Payne and Foss, Pall Mall 
Each day’s sale will commence precisely at Half pas 
Twelve. 





BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEES. 
By AUCTION, sy Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
On Friday next, January 23d, and four following Days, 
(Sunday excepted.) 


HE VALUABLE MODERN STOCK 
Of BOOKS of Mr. S.W. SUSTENANCE, 
Late of 162, Piccadilly, Bookseller. 
Among which will be found, 

Boydell's Illustrations of Shakspeare, 2 vols. half mo- 
rocco; Earlom’s Liber Veritatis, 3 vols, half morocco; 
Hakewill’s Tour, proof impressions; Nash's Paris, proof 
impressions, on India paper, with the Etchings, red mo- 
roeco; Holy Bible, by Scott, 6 vols. russia; Chronicles, 
by Monstrelet, Holinshed, &c. &c. 15 vo's.; Clarke's 
Travels, 6 vols; European Scenery, by Batty, Cockburn, 
aud Light, 7 vols. uniform in blue morocco, by Hering ; 
Lysons’s Environs of London and Magna Britaunia, 14 
vols. uniformly bound; Watts’ Bibliotheca Britaunica, 
4 vols. half russia; Batty’s Scenery; Works of the 
English Poets, by Chalmers, 21 vols.; Lodge's Portraits, 
30 parts; Quarterly Review, 41 vols.; Byron’s Works, 
various editions, published by Murray ; Dibdin’s various 
Works; Gell’s Pompeiana, 4 vols. half morocco; Works 
of Goldsmith, Hume. Moore, Kogers, and Scott; various 
editions of the Works of Shakspeare; Shaw’s Zoology ; 
* 28 vols. russia, &c. &c. 

The books are in excellent Coudition, and many of 
them are in morocco and russia bindings. 

To which are adiled, 
QUIRE STOCK AND VALUABLE 
COPYRIGHTS, 

May. be viewed on Tuesday, January 20th, at the time 
of Sale, aud Catalogues had as aboye 

N.B. The Quire Stock will be on View on the morning 
of the Sale. 


REWSTERS PERRUQUES and 
SCALPS. 

The WEARERS of FALSE TJAIR are most respect- 
fully informed that BREWSTER, Mair Cutter and Per- 
ruquer to the Royal Family, continues to make Ladies’ 
Dresses, Gentlemen's Perruques, Scalps, and every article 
of Ornamental Hair, in the same superior style, natural 
appearance, and exactness in fitting, which has always 
distinguished articles made by him, W. B. differs from 
all others in never using auy common hair, and being the 
zreatest buyer of that of the first quality, he can always 
insure such a supply as cannot be liad in any other honse. 

43, New Bond Street. 


UTLERS FLUID EXTRACT OF 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other 
sweetening Woods, is indisputably the very best (as it is 
the original) preparation of the kind, either for taking 
alone or for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsapa- 
rilla, now so generally ordered by physiciaus, and recom 
mended by many of the best medical writers, A dessert 
spoonful will make halfa pint of decoction, Itis highly 
esteemed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, ernptious of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been 
found useful in chronic rheumatisim, and a remedy for 
the improper use of mereury. 

Prepared and sold in boitles at 4s, 6d. 10s. and 20s, by 
Tuomas Berier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul’s Churehyare, Londen, and (anihenticated by his 
name and address being priated in the accompanying 
labels) may be procured of his Country Agents; and 
indeed of all respectable Drugyists. 


THE 














URE for TIC DOULOREUX, &e.— 
LEVYAYS GRANDE POMMADE cures, by two 

or three external applications, tic-touloreux, gout, rhen- 
matism, and lunbago, giving instantaneous relief inthe 
most painful paroxysms ‘This extraordinary preparation 
has lately been extensively employed in the public aud pri- 
vate practice of severaleminent brencl physicians, who 
have declared that in no case have they found it to fail in 
curing those formidable aud tormenting maladies. Pati- 
ents who bad for many years drawn on a miserable exist- 
ence have, by a few applications, been restored to health 
and comfort. Its astouishing and almost miraculous 
effects have also been experienced in the speedy cure of 
paralytic affections, coutracted aud stiff joints, glandular 
swellings. pains of the chest aud bones, ehronie rheu- 
matism, palpitation of the heari,and dropsical cases. |The 
way of using it, is by gentle fiiciion, It requires no 
internal medicine or restraint of any kind.—sold, by 
appoiatment of J. Lefay, by Stirling, 86, High Sirect, 
Whitechapel; Sanger, 150, Oxford Sireet; Butler, St, 
Pauls; aud Stradling, Royal Exchange Gate, In pots 
at 4s. Gd. each. 


igs Se TWO. QUAKERS— 
“ Frien 1,” said Aminadah to Obadiah 
“ Why such amazement do thy features show ?"* 
“ To see, Aminada!, thy Beots.on tire, 
And thou stand harmicss in the burning glow!” 
“ Ah, Friend! dost thou so of discernment lack 
Art thou so far of -ommon kuowledge darrep, 
Not to pereeive '. 6 b it the radiaut black 
‘That's manufaciared. by Friend Roasrr WARREN? 
Last nightih’s. Blacking suv'dime from the. graves 
For, idly saunt’ring ou the Thames's side, 
I sudden-fell into the billowy wave, 
And soon had suuk for ever.inthe tide,— 
“Had not-the muon od my Boots cast a beam, 
And show’'d.a boatman near, his sallow hide, 














Who by their biaumallur’d, came near their gleam, . 
And dragg’d me fainting from the whelming tide!" 





MAGNIFICENT NEW YEAR'S GIFT, __ 
HE MUSIC BOOK OF BEAUTY; 


coutaining Twelve Original Songs and a Set of 
Quadrilles, the Music written expressly by the following 
emivent Composers :—Johu Barnett, J. Klewitt, Henry 
R. Bishop, J. A. Barnett, L. Myers, T. H. Severn, and 
the Chevalier Neukomm. 

On no one work published during the last century, have 
we such a record of the uniformity of criticism as is here 
presented in the instance of the Music Book of Beauty, 
This gpblication has now been favourably reviewed in 
upwards of one hundred Newspapers ; many of them old 
and distinguished Chroniclers of the beauties of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts; and there is scarcely a Song in 
the collection but what has been introduced with distin. 
guished success at the Nobility’s coucerts. 

London: Published by Smirn and Co. 185, Oxford 
Street; and by Simpxin aud MarRsHatr; and to be had 
of every Book and Musicseller iu the Three Kingdoms, 


| ENTS LITERARY ADVERTISER. 

A SUPPLEMENT tothe LITERARY ADVER- 
FISER for 1834, is issued with the January Number. 
(Price One Shilling), containing an Alphabetical List of 
the New Books published in London from January to 
December inclusive, with their sizes‘and prices; alsoa 
List of the Principal Engravings published in London 
during the same period, with the Names of the Painter 
and Engraver of each subject, and the style, size, and 
publication price of each Print. 

London; Published by Roserr Bent, Aldine Cham. 
bers. 13, Paternoster Row, and, being stamped, may be 
had free of Postage. 

*,* The Literary Advertiser, published on the 10th of 
every month, is supplied Postage Free, by all Booksellers 
and Newsvenders, Price Eight Shillings per annum, 








POPULAR WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY JOHN LIMBIRD, 
(Mirror Orrice), 143, Srranp. 
rice 5s. cloth 


1 h. 
PrAMILy MANUAL and SERVANTS 
GUIDE 


“ A very useful little work, which will at once serve as 
a Cookery-Book, a Guide for every description of Ser- 
vants, and a valuable assistant to the head of every family. 
We shall recommend this book everywhere, if it were 
only for the sake of the excellent suggestions on the ‘ self- 
improvement’ of house servants.’’— Gardeners’ Mag. 
II 


ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; oran An- 
nual Register of Useful Inventions and Improvements, 
Discoveries aud New Facts in Mechanies, Chemistry, 
Natural History. and Social Economy; abridged from 
the Scientific Journals. Seventh Year, 

“This work may be considered as an encyclopedia, to 
which the most eminent of their time are constantly con- 
tributing.’—New Monthly Magazine. 

lil 


In Numbers, at 1d. each, or Two Numbers in 2 Wrapper, 
Price 2d and Monthly Parts, Price 6d. each, 

GOLDSMITH’S NATURAL HISTORY, with 

NOTES, by Henry Innes, from all the popular trea 

tises which have been issued since the time of Goidsmith; 

collected with the utmost care, combining a mass of in 

formation and reference, formiug a complete vade-mecum 
of modern discovery in the science which it illustrates, 

Vv 


THE CABINET of CURIOSITIES; or Wonders of 
the World Displayed, forming a Miscellaneous Selection 
of Miraculons Events; Extraordinary Crimes and Punish- 
ments; Anecdotes of Longevity; Remarkable Ship- 
wrecks ; Eccentric Biography; interspersed with Papers 
on the most Curious ’henomena of Nature and Wonders 


of Art . 
COWPER’S POEMS, 12 Numbers, at 3d. each, form. 
ing a neat volume. Price 3s. 6d. boards, 
WE. 


COOK’S VOYAGES, 28 Numbers, at 3d. each, embel- 
lished with Engravings,a Map of the Werld, aud a Por- 
trait of Captain Cook. 


VII. 
BEAUTIES of SCOTT, 24 Numbers, 3d. each, 


Also, Lately Published, 
STANDARD WORKS. 
Printed VERBATIM FROM THE BEsT EpiTIons, 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field, 10d, 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
3s. 6d. 
Mackeuzie’s Man of Feel- 
ing, 6d. Nourjahad, and Solyman & 
Rasselas, 8d Almena, &d. 
Paal and Virginia, 6d. Peregrine Pickle, 3s. 6d. 
The Old English Baron,8d. | Robinson Crusoe, 2s, 6d. 
The Castle of Otranto, 6d Peter Wilkins, 9d. 
tomance of the Forest, ls.8d.} Crockett (Col.), Eccentrici- 
Almoran and Hamet, 6d. ties of, 3d. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of | Goldsmith's Essays, 8d. 
Siberia, 6d. , Dr. Frauklin’s Life, 84. 
Nature and Art, 8d. Dr. Franklin’s Life and 
‘The Italian, 2s. Essays, ls, 2d. 
A Simple Story, Ls. 4d. Bacon's Essays, 8d. 
The Castles of Athlin and| Salmagundi, by Washing- 
Dunbayne, 6d, ton Irving, ls, 8d, 
Sicilian Romance, ls. The Microcosm, by the late 
The Man of the World, 1s. Kt.Hon.G.Canning, ls.6¢, 
Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s, | Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
Joseph. Andrews, 1s. 6d. ments, embellished with 
IHlumphrey Clinker, Ls. 8d, 150 Engravirgs, 
Edward, by Dr. Moore, 2s.2d.| Plutarch’s Lives, forming. 2 
Roderick Raudom, 2s, 2d. vols, with 50 Portraits, 


Belisarius, ls. 

Farmer of Inglewood Fo- 
rest, ls. 8d. 

St. Clair of the Isles, ls, 8d. 

Tom Jones, 4s. 














Every Saturday, with Engravings, at 2d. or in Monthly 
Parts, Sd. ready with the Magazines, 
THE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, 
And INSTRUCTION, 

* The. ‘ Mirror, a publication containing, much matter 
of improviug amusement. selected with considerable 
taste,’ —Practical, Observations, on the Education of. the 
People. By the Lorp Cuancenror. 

“ The oldest, and probably the best of our cheap com- 
patriots—a very pleasing, entertaining, and. intelligent 
miscellany.” —Literury Gazette,. - 

Twa wanes are completed in each year—one at: Mid- 
summer, the other at Christmas,. Each velame is.com 
plete in itself, and may be purchased.separatel y.. 

Twenty-two Vouumes of this high}y- et Misceb 
lany, contain upwardsof a 1000 Engravings.and 19 Por- 





traits, Price 6#. 0s. boards, or half-bound, 7/. 14s. 
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INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
R: BULWER’S PELHAM; 


Or, ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN. 
New Edition, Revised, with a New Introduction, Notes, 
and Portrait of the Author, Vol 1. Price 5s, bound, (te be 
completed im 2 Vols.) being the commencement of the 
new and handsomely-iluastrated Edition of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS; 

to be published in Monthly Volumes, uniformly with the 
Waverley Novels. The Embellishments under the super- 
intendeuce of the Messrs. Fixven. 


IT. 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’'S MEMOIRS of 
IRELAND andthe UNION. 

Part I.of a New and Cheaper Edition, to be completed 
in Six Monthly Parts, Price ¥s. each, comprising all the 
40 Portraits and other Embellishments of the original 
expensive publication, 


If. 

MR. BURKE’S HISTORY of the COMMONERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with the Ar- 
morial Bearings of each Family and a Portrait of Edward 
James Lyttleton, M.D. for Stafford, Part VILE. Price 7s. 6d. 
eompleting the 2d volume. 

“'Che mass of authentic intelligence as to the property, 
eonnexious, interest, public services, or other charac. 
teristics of those gentry eligible to serve in Parliament, 
eannot fail to invest this work with a peculidr interest at 
the present moment,’’—San. 

London: Published for H. Corsuan by R. Bertier. 
Sold by all Booksellers in ‘Town aud Country. 


TWO THOUSAND BRITISH MEMOIRS, 
HE GEORGIAN ERA, 


Ta Four Volumes, Crown 8vo. Price Li. 12s. compris- 
ing nearly TWO THOUSAND MEMOIKS ofthe MOST 
EMINENT PERSONS who have flourished is Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George the First to the 
Demise of George the Fourth : embellished with Portraits 
on Steel of the Four Sovereigns, finely engraved by 
Woodman. 

This Work, which is entirely novel in its plan, com- 
prises the most celebrated Characters in all the influential 
elasses of life, during the important Era to which it is 
devoted, and includes memoirs of all the most distinguished 
personages now living, chronologically arranged under the 
following classes :— 

The Royal Family 


Political and Rural Eco- 





The Prevenders and their nomists 
Adherents Philesophers aud Men 
Churchmen of Science 
Dissenters ; Authors 
Statesmen and other Po Painters 
litical Characters Sculptors 
Naval and Military Com- Architects 
manders | Engravers 
Judges and Barristers Composers 
Voyagers and Travellers Musicians 
Physicians and Surgeons Actors. 





Combined with an immense masa of interesting and 
personal anecdote, a luminous view is thus presented of 
the progress. during the last Four Reigns, of National 
Events and Political A ffairs—Thevlogy and Jurisprudence 
—Naval and Military Operations —- Philosophy~ and 
Science —Unland and Maritime Discovery — Literature, 
Music, Fiue Arts, and the Drama. 

VizeTet.y, KrRanston, and Co. Flect Street. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
Just Published, in 8vo. with interesting Plates and 
Tables. Price 5s. cloth, 

BY BALDWIN AND CRADOCK, LONDOM. 
Under the Superintendence of tie Suciety fur the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowled je. 

TREATISE on FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES; in which the Doctrine of Interest 
of Money, and the Doctrine. of Probability, are practi- 
cally applied to the affairs of sueh Societies, With nu- 
merous Tables, and an Appendix,containing Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly Societies. 
By Cuarnes Ansety, Esq. F.R.S. 
Actuary to the Atlas, Assurance Company. 

*,* This Treatise is founded on the auswers procured 
by the Society in the years 1828, 1829, aud 133u, to in 
quiries sent to Friendly Societies ia most of the Counties 
of England. Many of the Schedules were defective, but 
a sufficient number of returns were received to show the 
progress of the members of different Societies, taken in 
discriminately from all parte of England, while passing 
through, in the aggregate, 24,323 years of life, principally 

tween the age 20 and the age 70. 


BOTAN Y—GEQGRAPHY. 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL. KNOWLEDGE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
By BALDWIN anp CRADOCK, Parernosrer Row. 
Under the Superintendence af the Society fur the 


B O r any” of BY Knowledge. 


PROFESSOR 
LINDLEY, LL.D. 

And on January loth will be Published. 
SEDGE AEE. Part L. i.e. Geography of the British 
ands. 

Each of these Works. will be continued Monthly until 
eompletion. 

*2* Nearly all tee subjects comprised in the Published 
Numbere of the Librany of Useful Knewledge are com- 
plete in themselves; and 136 out of the 173 are included 
in. the following volumes, viz,— 

Natural Philosophy, Vol, [. 8s.; Vol. IL. Qs. 6d; Vol, 
III. 9s Gd.; Histury.of the Church, 13s. 6¢.3 History of 

6.78.8 folves as Ferien Inevene. 10s. ; Greece, ds. ; 
merce, by M’Cuiloek, 2s. 6¢.; Geometry, 58.3; Alg 
braical Geometry, 5s 64. sn = 

Of: the “ FARMER’S, SE RIBS,” now amousatiag to 
64 Numbers, the following aze complete, and may de had 
imvolumes, Loynd.in cloth: The tlorse, 8s. Gd.z Cattle, 
10s. 6¢,; British, Husbandry, Val. 1. 9s.6d.; Planting.3s. 

The MAPS. 52 Numbers ase now Published, and this 
great Work will be campleted inabout 70 Numbers, 

SIX MAPS of the STARS, 3s.; coloured, 6s. 

SIX MAPS of the WORLD, 3s.; coloured, 4s, 6d; The 

in Outlines, Price 3s 
Just Published, 
Under the Superintendence of the Society, 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, LINEAR PERSPEC- 
TIVE, and PROJECTION. By Tuomas Branney. In 
4vo. namvrous Piates.and Cuts, Prive 7s, closi:, lettered. 

A: ERBATSOR = hfs mag sag os ETIES, By 
<Batbie Axaeis, isq Actuary of the Atlus Assusauce 
Compiny, Ive, Price dcloch, lettesede 





AITS EDINBURGH’ MAGAZINE, 

For Janvany, Price ONE SHILLING, contains— 
i. Richmond v. Simpkin and Marshall—2. ‘The New Ca- 
binet—3. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by the English 
Opium Eater, No. 1V.—4. The Mouarch, a Dramatic 
Frag t—5. Manchester—6. Jeanie Ballantyne, a Bal- 
lad, by David Vedder—7. The Beggars Wallet, No. ILL. 
Pierre L’Eerevissier—8. Traditional Ballads, No, 1. The 
Hunter's Linv. by Mary Howitt—9. Inglis’ Travels in 
Ireland in 1834—10. Gutzlaff's Sketch of Chinese His- 
tory—ll. Death of Rowland Detrosier—12. Francesca 
Carrara, by L. E. Le 

Also, speedily will be Published, 
THE a ha 3 &' YUs-T BM, 
Price One SHiLiine. 

No. XU. of TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
(being a Supplementary Number to Vol, I.) will contain 
a full and accurate Report of the Trial, Richmond rv. 
Marshall ani Miles, for an alleged Libel contained in 

ait's Magaz'ne. The Trial will be printed from the Re- 
port taken in Short-hand, by Mr. Lawson, in the Court 
of Exchequer, in which the case was tried upon Saturday 
the 20th and Menday the 22d December. 

Conrents.—The Spy System, &c.—Private History of 
the London Newspaper Vress—The Old Year— Ego— 
Travélling in England Thirty Years Ago, from the Auto- 
biography of the English Opium Eater—Typography— 
The Good Old Pimes—The Fisher—The King in ‘Thule, 
from the German of Goethe—Literary and Political Re- 
gisters, &c. Xe, 





This Day is Published, in 8vo. 12s. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By P, F. Tyrusr, Esq. 

Vol. V. containing the Reigns of James IV., James V., 
and part of the Minority of Mary. 

Vols, I. to LV. Price 12s, each, 

The access which Mr. Tytler has had, through the 
favourof the Home-Secretary, to the State Papers tor the 
period, including many important documents never before 
accessible to » historian, will be fonnd to have thrown 
new light on mauy parts of the History of Scotland 
which were previously obscure. 

“This volume of Tytler’s highly valuable work will be 
found, like those which have preceded it, to possess no 
ordinary degree of interest and importance, from the 
amount of original information which it contains re 
specting the portion of Scottish history of which it treats. 
Mr. Tytler js uot one of those who, in compiling a history, 
content themselves with drawing their materials from 
ordinary aud oft-explored authorities, and who trust to the 
lucidity of the arrangement aud the liveliness and vigour 
of the style for communicating an interest to their com- 
positions. Rightly jadging that his predecessors in the 
field of Scottish history had not exhausted all the sources 
from which important information might be drawn, Mr, 
Tytler has, in every instance, gone to the fountain-head 
for his authorities ; and has, with indefatigable industry, 
availed himself of the access which, by the liberality of 
Lord Melbourne and the obliging assistance of Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse, he was alluwed to certain valuable col- 
lections of State papers which no former Scottish histo- 
rian had been enabled to examine. The result of these 
researches has been, that the present work throws alto- 
gether anew light upon many portions of our national 
annals; and disturbs to no inconsiderable deyree our pre- 
vious conceptions: of the character and conduct of not a 
few of those who have acted a conspicuous part in the po- 
litical drama of former times. The merest glance at the 
table of contents will suffice toshow that Volume V. em- 
braces a very interesting period. With the exception of 
the days of Wallace and Bruce, there are few portions of 
our history more interesting and romantic than the reigns 
of the Fourth and Fifth Jameses, which are here narrated, 
and that of the lovely but unhappy Mary,a portion of 
whose minority is also contaiued in this volume, which, 
consequently, includes the unfortunate battle of Flodden 
Field, the subject of some of the most plaintive and 
touching chants of the Scottish muse; the agitated mi- 
nority of James V.; the eventful reign of that monarch, 
aud his miserable death after the disgraceful defeat of 
Solway Moss; and the opening, during the succeeding 
minority of Mary. of that great struggle between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism which was to terminate 
in the triumph of the Reformed faith. In anappendix are 
given some valuable papers, illustrative of particular 
portions of the history, which, whether for animation and 
interest of style or depth and accuracy of research, me- 
rit our warmest approbation, and ought to be in the 
hauds of every Scotchman who wishes to be correctly in- 
formed respecting the deeds of his fathers.”—Greenuck 
Tatelii_,encer. 

From Revirws of tHe Precepine VoLumRs. 

“The most brilliant age of Seotland is fortunate in 
having found a Instorian whose sound judgment is accom- 
panied by a graceful liveliness of imagination.’’—Quar 
terly Review. 

“ The want of a complete History of-Seotland bas been 
long felt; and from the specimen which the part before 
us gives of the author’s talents aud cxpacity for the task 
he has andertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the 
deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions. of 
the battles are concise, but full of spirit. The eveuts are 
themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in 
a very picturesque and forcible st yle.””—Times. 

“Highly ereditable.in all respects to Mr. Tytler, Its 
tone is unprejudiced, manly, aud impartial, Such a His- 
tory of Scotland was much wanted.’"—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

« Mr. Tytler has drawn his narrative from. every avail- 
able record of public or private circumstances. The pre- 
sent volume wait add to his reputation.’’— Cuurt Journal. 

“ Au aceurate, well-digested, well-written history ;” 
evinceing “‘ deliberation, research, judgment, and tide 
iity,’'-— Scotsman, 

“One of, the. mest able, impartiul, and. satisfactory 
works which modera times have produced.”’—Caledoni 
Mercuny. 

“The evidence of this very interesting fact’’ (that 
Richard. Lf;,.said by the English historians to have 2 
murdered at Pouteiraet Castle, actually lived many years 
in. Scotland wsfter the pexiad of his supposed murder, ) 
“ will appear int the third volume of Mr Tytlec’s History 
of Scotland. Like the tener ofthe work in general it re- 
flects: the highest bononr ow Mr Tytler’s talents and in- 
dustry,”—Sir Wau ver Scorr, 

“We are disposed to rate Me. Tytier’s merits very high 
His diligenee has beew: wisely and successfully directed 

Printed for Winpram ‘Tare, Edinburgh; Lon¢man and 
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DR. AKMSTRONG’S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
Just Published, in a thick 8vo. vol. of uearly 900 pages, 
Price 16s. boards, 
ECTURES. on the PRINCIPLES 
and PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. By the late 
Joun Armstrone, M.D, 
Edited by Joseru Rix. 
“ The substance of these lectures is so excellent, that 
we congratulate all our readers on the appearance of the 
volume before us. To the student it will be invaluable; 
and we know no one so advanced that he may not derive 
profit from the instructions of that masier of the art, 
Dr. Armstrong. Mr. Rix /has our hearty thanks for the 
zeal and ability whieh he has displayed in enriching 
medical literature with this excellent text-book.”’—Medi- 
cal Quarterly Review, No. CXI. 
“ We can conscientiously recommend this work to the 
notice of the medical world, for it well deserves high 
commeudation, It bears internal evidence of extensive 
experience and great judgment. It will be found a vala- 
able acquisition to the profession, and we strongly recom- 
mend students to possess themselves of it,”’—Londom 
Medical and Physical Journal, No. CXVI. 
London: Printed for Ba.owrn and Crapocx, 
Paternoster Row. 





A SUPERIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR 
SCHOOLS, 

Just Published, in royal 8vo. consisting of 22 Maps, 
beautifully engraved by Russell, with Coloured Out- 
lines, Price 12s, handsomely half-bound, or unceloured, 
Price 10s, 

N ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. Witha Consilting Index, com- 
posed from the Latest and Best Authorities. 
By J. C, Russeuy, Geographer, 


The following are the Contents: 
1, Orbis Veteribus Notus, ; 14. Oriens, 
2. Britannia. | 15. Babylonia, Assyria, 
3. Gallia. Syria, et Mesopota- 
4. Hispania, mia, 
5. Germania, 16. Colchis, Armenia, Ibe- 
6. Ilvricum, Vindelicia, ria, et Albania. 


Rhetia, Noricum et | 


17. Aegyptus, 
Pannonia. 


18. Africa Propria, Numi- 





7. Italia Septentrionalis, dia, Mauritania, et 
8, Meridioualis. Libya. 
9. Macedonia, Thracia, | 19. Terra Filiorum Israelis. 


Meesia, Dacia. | 20, Judea et Regiones Fi- 


10. Gracia extra Pelopon- | nitime, &e, 


nesum, | 21. Roma, Vicinia, Ro- 
ll, PeloponnesusetGrecia | mana, Syraensee. 

Meridionalis. | 22. Choroygraphia Atheni- 
12. Insule Maris Agei, ensis, Athens, Hie- 
13. Asia Minor. \ rosolyma Troas, 


The Index is very copious, and ineludes the Modern 
Names of Places now existing: and the quantities are 
marked of all words for which there is authority. 

By the Same Author, 

A New Edition, Corrected to the Present Time, in royal 
8vo. Price 12s, half-bound, with Coloured Outlines; the 
Same, uucoloured, Price 10s, half-bound, 

RUSSELL’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY in Twenty-five Maps, composed from 
the Latest and Best, Authorities, 

*,* To this Edition has been added an Index of the 
Names of all the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, 
Tribes, Bays, Capes, Gulfs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, 
Rivers, &c. to be found on each Map, with the Latitade 
and Longitude, and a Direction to the Map oa which 
each parcicular Name is to be found. 

Also to be had, Just Published, 

RUSSELL’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, in royal 4to, with Consulting 
Indexes. Price 14 4s. handsomely half bound. 

Lo.don: Printed for Bat.pwin and Crapocr, 
Pate. n>ster Row, 


THE NEW PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR, 
A Companion to Guy’s Spelling. Book. 
PUBLISHED BY BALDWIN AND CRADOCK 
Lonpow. , 
A New and Enlarged Editiou, neatly bound, Price 1s. 6d. 
G UYS NEW BRITISH EXPO- 

HW stron: containing an Alphabetical Ccllection 
of the most usefal, usual, and proper Words in the tng- 
lish Language; the whole divided, and properly accented, 
aud the Meaning given according to the purest Defini- 
tious. To which are added, numerous useful Tables, 
giving a great variety of necessary [Information to the 
Young Seholar, ‘Lhe whole caleulated for the use of 
Schools and Families, 

By Jossru Guy, formerly of the Royal Military College. 

New and Improved Editions of the following Popular 
School Bouks by the same Author :— 

GUY’S NE‘Y BRITISH PRIMER, 
Dinding. Price only 6d, 

GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, With fine 
Frontispiece, and numerous Cuts, Price 1s, 6d. bound, 

GUY’S NEW BKITISH READER, With 17 Wood- 
cuts. Price 3s. 6d, bound, 

GUY’S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, 
in Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, 
Astronomy, and all other subjects tending to enlarge the 
boundaries of juvenile knowledge. In a thick volume, 
l2mv. haudsomely printed. and illustrated with a.Chart 
of the Epochs, aud leading events of Ancient History, 
Price 4s. 6d. bound, 

GUYS CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, on.» 
large sheet, dpa panion to the above, Price 7s, 5 
or on canvass and rollers, Price 10s. 6d. y 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, with Seven Maps, 
Price 3s. hound.—A KEY to ditto, 1s. 6d. 

GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, with 18 fine 
Copperplates, Price 5s. bound. 

GUY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. Enlarged and 
extensively improved, with the addition of numerous apy 
prcesiabe Cuts, in a baudsume thick volume, 12ino. Prige 
10s. 6d. bourds. 

GUY'S SCHOOL CIPILERING BOOK, 4to.. Price 
3¢, 6d. half-bound.—A.K L.¥ to dito, 6d. 

GUYS TUTOR’S ASSISTANT or COMPLETE 
SCHOLAR’'S ARITHMETIC, Price oniy 2s. bound 
aud lettered. 

A. KEY to the ARITHMETIC, with Sotutions of the 





In a neat half- 












Questions given at length, and in the most_appproved 
Sebool Form of Working, with numerous Examig! 
Questions added. Price 4s, 6¢,bound in blue and 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





_*_On Saturday, Jan. 17, will be Pablished, Price 3d, 
HE FS RINTING MACHINE; 
r, MPANION to the LIBRAR ny - 
GISTER of PROGRESSIVE KNOWLEDO E No 38 
ndon: Caries Kwiewt, 22, Ludgate Street. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
O RIGINAL SCOTTISH SONGS, 
Composed to Popular Airs. 
By Avexanper Hume, 
CuaRves Fox, Paternoster Row. 
Just Published, Price ls. 6d. 
HE WHIGS, THEIR PROSPECTS 
AND POLICY. 
By Caren Lorrr, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Dedicated to Earl Spencer. 
Errinouam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


Just Published, 

HE PRACTICE of the SUPERIOR 
COURTS of COMMON LAW, as altered by 
Statute and Rule during the present Reign, With an 
Appendix, containing the Rules on Pleading of Hilary 
Term, 4 W. 4; with Notes, explaining the Objects and 
Effect of the Alterations. By Atrrep S. Dowrine, Esq. 
* wie Ad Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. neatly bound 
n cloth. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
In 8vo, with 8 Engravings on Steel, and more than 300 
on Wood, Price 7s. cloth, 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY, LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE and PROJECTIVE; including 
Isometrical Perspective, Projections of the Sphere, and 
the Projection of Shadows : with Descriptions of the prin- 
cipal Instruments used in Geometrical Drawing, &e. 

By Tuomas Braptey. ? 
London: Batpwin and Cravock, Paternoster Row. 


GENERAL ELECTION.—LGRD DURHAM, 
In 8vo. Price 8s, per dozen, 
HE SPEECHES of the RIGHT 
HON, the EARL of DURHAM, at RECENT 
PUBLIC MEETINGS, Printed Uniformly. 
Also, in a Form for Distribution, 

LORD DURHAM’S SPEECH at the NEW- 
CASTLE DINNER: of which 37,000 Copies have al- 
teady been Sold. Price 2s. 6d. per hundred. 

*,* ELECTION COMMITTEES may be supplied 
with the above, as well as with MR. GISBORNE’S 
admirable “ADDRESS TO ELECTORS,” 10s. per 
Hundred, 

Jamzs Ripaway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 
This Day is Published, beautifully printed in small 8vo, 
Price 7s. cloth, or 8s. bound in silk 


Ik, 
ELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS 
OF THE AMERICAN POETS, with some In- 
troductory Remarks. 

e” The above very interesting volume contains many 
beautiful detached specimens of the most celebrated 
American Poets; and includes some of the finest Poetry 
that has ever been given tothe Public. As a Present for 
Youth for Premiums it has no equal, and the Selections 
being perfectly new to a British Public gives it an addi- 
tion recommendation. 

Dubliu: Printed for W. F. Wakeman; and Sold by 
Simpxin, Marswatt, and Co,; and R. Groomsripar, 
London. 











THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY 
MODERNIZED. 

In 2 vols. with a Portrait by Scriven, and 20 Wood-Cuts 
by Samuel Williams, Price 18s. bound in cloth, 
HE RICHES OF CHAUCER, 

in which his impurities have been expunged, his 
spelling modernized, his rhythm accentuated, his obsolete 
terms explained, also have been added Explanatory Notes, 
and anew Memoir of the Poet. 
By Cuartes Cowpen CLarKE, 

Author of “ Tales in Prose, from Chaucer,” and “ Adam 

the Gardener.” 

“Mr. Clarke has done good service to the cause of 
Mterature by producing these valuable volumes; Chaucer 
may now be read to be appreciated; the music of his 
verse is restured to him—his meaning is made evident.” 
—Metropulitan Magazine. 

“ We highly approve of this publication, the young and 
fair may here study the Father of English Poetry with- 
out encountering matter which the refinement of man- 
ners has caused to be offensive to delicacy.” —Lit. Gaz, 

Errincuam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


This Day is Published, No. I. (No. II. will be ready on 
the 31st instant) of a New Work, to be completed in 
Ten Monthly Parts, illustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings, of 

HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
OF THE LATE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 
and ANCIENT PALATIAL EDIFICES OF WEST- 

MINSTER. By Joun Baritron and Epwarp W. 

Bravuey, Fellows of the Society of Arts, &c. &e. &e. 
This work is to be completed in one volume of about 

400 pages, with 40 Embellishments, engraved in the line 

manner, from original and carefully-executed Drawings, 

representing the Buildings in ruins immediately after the 
fire of October last ; and also displaying some of them in 
their original state of architectural splendour, The ac- 
counts will embrace ample historical notices of the an- 
cient Palace at Westminster, its M hs, chivalrous 
feats, feasts, &c. and critical descriptions of the various 
buildings which constituted the Monarch’s town mansion, 
from the Anglo-Norman dynasty to the time of Henry 


the a be 

Published in Monthly Numbers, at 2s. 8vo., 4s, large 
Svo., and 8s. 4to., each Number containing Four Plates, 
‘ey Joun Weate, Architectural Library, No,59, High 


lolborn. 

‘The following testimonics have been given by different 
periodical critics, 

“ The diligence, research, experience, and ability of the 
Authors are too generally known to require any panegyric; 
they are quite enough to give ussurance of a popular 
work, and we have ouly to say that the first Nees 
renders that assurance doubly sure.”—L<terary Gazette, 
January 10, 1835. 
aay: oa — by two Lad oa J. Pee and E, W, 

ra » eminently qua as they are in ev respect 
for the task, this work cannot prove otherwise then highly 
interesting.” —Court Journal, January 10,1835. . 
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HE CABINET CYCLOPADIA. 
Condneted and Edited by Dr. Lanpyenr. 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. cloth, with 
: — Designed by Corbould, and Engraved by 

inden 


The publication of this work having been now con- 
tinued without interruption for upwards of five years, and 
62 Volumes (one half of the work) having appeared in 
that period, the Publishers take this ion of Hi 


tHE 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth extra, 
ATHERINE DE MEDICIS; 
OR THE RIVAL FAITHS, 

« This is altogether an admirable volume, whether re. 
garded as a source of amusemeut or of instruction. It 
relates to a period which, for interest, stands pre-eminent 
in the annals of European History.”’— Times 
Ssirn, Exper, and Co, Cornhill, 





to the recollection of the Subscribers and the Public the 
general design and scope of the werk, as laid down in 
their original Prospectus, from which no departure has 
been or is intended to be made, Like other Cyclopedias, 
this is intended to form an extensive work of pelpunee. 
But in addition to the many conveniences which it will 
possess as a work of referénce, it presents likewise to 
those not possessed of a complete library, an extensive 
and varied library of instruction and entertainment, pro- 
ceeding from the pens of the most distinguished ornaments 
of the present age, in Literature, in Science, and in Art- 

The Publication will proceed as usual without inter- 
ruption ou the Ist of each Month, until the Cyclopedia 
shall be completed. 
*,* Any of the Volumes may be purchased separately. 

The following statement will enable the Subscribers 
and the Public to perceive the present state of the work, 
and to estimate its future progress. 

Complete Works Published, 
1. History. 

SCOTLAND, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 

OUTLINES of HISTORY, 1 vol. By Thomas 
Keightley. 

ITALIAN REPUBLICS, 1 vol. By J.C. L, de Sis- 
mondi. 

NETHERLANDS, 1 vol. By T. C, Grattan. 

FRANCE, 3 vols. By E. E. Crowe, 

UNITED STATES of AMERICA, 2 vols. 

POLAND, lL vol. By S.A. Dunham. 

SWITZERLAND, 1 vol. 

THE CHURCH, 2 vols. By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 5 vols. By S. A. Dunham, 
Py FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, 2 vols. By 


ismondi. 
“na RONOLOGY of HISTORY,1 vol. By Sir Harris 
icolas, 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 4 vols. 
By S. A. Dunham, 


2. Broorapuy. 

EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS, 1 vol. By 
Henry Roscoe. 

BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS, 3 vols. 
By the Rev. G. Gleig. 

3. Natura PuxtLosopay. 

PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 1 vol. By Sir John 
Herschel. 

HISTORY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 1 vol. 
By Baden Powell, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 

TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 1 vol. By Dr, 


ardner. 
TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 1 vol. By Sir John 
H 


L 


erschel. 
MECHANICS, 1 vol. By Captain Kater and Dr. 
Lardner. 
TREATISE ON OPTICS, 1 vol. By Sir David 
Brewster. 
TREATISE ON HEAT, 1 vol. By Dr. Lardner, 
TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY, 1 vol. By Professor 
Donovan. 
HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS, 1 vol. By 
Dr. Lardner. 
4. Arts anpD MANUFACTURES 
BREWING, BAKING, &e. 1 vol. 
Donovan. 
TREATISE ON THE SILK MANUFACTURE, 
1 


vol, 
TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 


METAL, 3 vols. 
MANUFACTURES IN PORCELAIN AND 


GLASS, 1 vol. 


By Professor 


1 


5. Geoorapuy. 
MARITIME DISCOVERY, 3vols. By W. D. Cooley. 
6. Natvrat History. 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, 1 vol. By William 
Swainson. — 
Volumes Published of Works in Progress of Publication, 
History. 
ENGLAND, Vols, I. to 1V. 
ROME, Vol. I. 
GERMANIC EMPIRE, Vol. I. 
GRECIAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Vol. I. 
BroGRapPuy. 
EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN, Vol. I. 
EMINENT BRITISH NAVAL COMMANDERS. 
By Robert Southey, Poet-Laureate. 
EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN, Vol. I. 


The following are among the Works in Preparation. 

BOTANY. By the Rev. J. 8. Henslow, Prof. Bot. 
Univ. Camb. 

MINERALOGY. By A, Levi, Prof, Mathematics, 
Univ. of France. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN AND OF ANIMALS. 

ZOOLOGY. By William Swainson. 

THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. 

THE ART OF TRANSPORT BY LAND AND 
WATER. By Dr. Lardner. 

HISTORY OF IRELAND. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


3 vols. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Rev. C, Thirlwall, 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. By the 
Rev. H. Stebbing. 

HISTORY OF THE MOORS, in 3vols. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. i 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, The remaining Volumes 
of the Cabinet of, by Dr. Lardner. 

A TREATISE ON GEOGRAPHY. By W. D. 


ooley, 

A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. By the Rev. W.D. 
Conybeare. 

A TREATISE ON EXTINCT ANIMALS. By the 
Rev. Dr. Fleming. 

A HISTORY OF RUSSIA, in 2 vols, 

NORTHERN AND SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY, 


vol, 

LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC MEN OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
a GERMANY, By Various Distinguished Contri- 

tors. 

London: Loneman and Co; and Jous Taxzor. 








Just Published, in Post 8vo. Price 8s. boards, the Second 
Edition of 
Bian, isied <r UR 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By the Author of “ Selwyn in Search of a Daughter,” 
«Olympia Morata,” &e. 
“ This volume is one of the most delightful which for 
a long time has fallen into our hands; and we should be 
doing injustice to our feelings did we not strongly recom- 
mend it to the public.”— Scotsman. 
Smira, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Just Published, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 


HE FRENCH READER'S GUIDE; 

or, Miscellaneous Selections in Prose and Verse, 

from the best French Authors of the two last Centuries, 

and from the most distinguished Writers of the present 

day; with Explanatory Notes upon the most difficult 

Passages and [iiomatic Expressions; on a plan ealeu- 

lated to render Reading and Trauslation peculiarly ser. 
viceable in acquiring the French Language. 

Prepared for the assistance of Public Education and 
Private Study, as well as for the gratification of Persons 
aleady acquainted with French Literature. 

By M. De La Craveris, 

Member of the Grammatical and Literary Society of 
Paris, Professor of the French and Italian Languages 
in Liverpool, late Teacher in the University of Ox. 
ford, Author of ‘A New and Practical French Gram- 
mar, with Exercises,” and of “ Models of Modern 
French Conversation.” 

London: Smita, Euper and Co. Cornhill; and W, 
Grape, Liverpool. 





Just Published, for Loneman and Co. 


A TREATISE ON FEVER. 


By Sourrwoop Smira, M.D. Physician to the 
London Fever Hospital. 

“ Stands without competition at the head of all that 
has been written on this abstruse disease.”— Westminster 

view. 

“A most masterly description.”"—London Medical and 
Physical Journal. 

“ Replete with information on a disease of the most 
frequent occurrence, of the most formidable nature, and 
of the greatest embarrassment to ' once practitioners,— 
London Medicul and Surgic ud Journal. 

“His descriptions clear aud vivid—his practice watch- 
fal, attentive, discriminating—we regard it as one of the 
best treaties on fever in our languape.”—American Jour: 
ual of the Medical Science: 

“ ‘The best we have ever perused: in our conscience we 
qelieve it the best that ever flowed from the peu of physi- 
cian in any age or country.”—Medico Chirurgical Review. 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 


Publisied by Messrs. COCHRANE and Co, 
11, Waterloo Place. 


HE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. By R.Monroomery Martin, Esq. 
Vol, 1—ASIA. Vol I1—THE WEST INDIES, 
Vol. LII—NORTH AMERICA. 

“ We leave the ‘ History of the British Colonies’—the 
history of a system of colonization and dependence upon 
a parent land unexampled in the annals of mankind—to 
make its way as speedily and as assuredly as its merits 
into every good library thronghout these colonies and that 
parent land.’’—Literary Gazette. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Now completed, in Eight Volumes, splendidly illus- 
trated, Price 5s. each. 

“ The Life of Burns, by Allan Cunningham, surpasses 
all the biographies that have been prefixed to the modern 
publications of men of genius, Without excepting 
Southey’s Nelson, it equals the best of the various lives 
that have been published during the present century. 
The staple of the work is the product of years, perhaps of 
a whole life.”— Spectator. 

The Illustrations may be had separately in three parts, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 8vo.; and 5s. 4to. 

CAPTAIN ALEXANDER’S SKETCHES in POR 
TUGAL during the CIVIL WAR of 1834. With Obser- 
vations on the present State and future Prospects of Por- 
tugal. 8vo. Plates. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“Sketches should be slight, desultory, characteristic, 
and pleasant reading; and such is this volume.’-Lit, Gaz. 

HYACINTHE; or, THE CONTRAST. By the 
Authoress of “ Alice Seymour.” Small 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

“ A touching story, and fit for every age and degree. 
It is indeed eminently calculated to improve the heart, 
and teach the most consolatory lessons of pure religion. 
The contrast between the death-beds of a worthy farmer 
and a fashionable peeress is striking and pathetic. There 
is nothing overcharged; and we naturally arrive at the 
conclusion, that to be virtuous is the only way to be h-tp- 
py, as far as earthly happiness is to be compassed,”— 
Literary Gazette. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGES, BART. With Anecdotes and Reminiscences 
of all the leading Literary Men and Statesmen who have 
flourished during the last 50 years. In 2 vols. 8\o. with 
Portraits. : é 

“ Every susceptible mind will be delighted with this 
work.” — Quarterly Review. ; 

DR. LAING’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. post 8vo, with an 
accurate Map, 21s. 

“ Beyoud all doubt the most complete and able account 
that has yet been given to the public.”— Printing Machine. 
PROFESSOR BORDWINE ON FORTIFICATION, 

In one vol; demy 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 

Price ll. 1s. boards, 

A NEW SYSTEM OF PERMANENT FORTI- 
FICATION. By Josera Borpwixe, Esq. Professor of 
Fortification to the road East India Company’s Military 
Seminary, Ad:liscombe. 

y Py of si 15 ity.’—West- 





“ The tion has the g 
minster Review. 
London: Printed by Joszru Ciaytoy, at No.7, Windsor 
Court, St, Mary-le-Strand ; and Published by Gustavus 
Azasin, at No, 9, Wellington Street, Strand, 














